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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


N INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest 

for a world-view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning of 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time 
this Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with 
the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the 
contemporary world... 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world... At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene... The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially represent- 
ed... Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these pages, 
but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on 
truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 

Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of 
freedom. Our columns will be open to anyone who has something 
significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 


the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. 1, No. 1. 
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JAMES, FECHNER AND JUNG 
ON RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
AND DIVINE REVELATION 


ERNST SIMON 


HEN THE AMERICAN philosopher 

William James stood up before 
his audience in Edinburgh back in 1901, 
to begin his series of lectures on “The 
Varieties of Religious Experience”, there 
must have been one main question in 
the minds of his hearers. Does the psy- 
chology of religion substantiate or, on 
the contrary, refute the possibility ol 
divine revelation? There can be little 
doubt that the same question was very 
much in the mind of the lecturer him- 
self, though he did not proceed to dwell 
on it very explicitly. Now, after the lapse 
of fifty years, the recent appearance of 
a Hebrew translation of these great lec- 
tures! prompts some fresh reflections on 
the subject. 

Did James believe that psychology 
proved religious experiences to be noth- 
ing more than phenomena of the ner- 
vous system—“‘illusions”, as Freud would 


PROFESSOR Ernst Simon is Director of the 
Department of Education at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem. This essay originally appear- 
ed in Molad and was translated from the He- 
brew by Rabbi S. Gershon Levi. 


1 Ha-Havayah Ha-Datit Le-Sugeha. Translated 
by Jacob Kopelevich, with an introduction by 
Fr. Tieberger. Mossad Bialik, Jerusalem, 1950, 
pp. XLII + 345. 


say? Or did he think that they reflect 
some reality transcending the individual 
psyche? A reference to his well known 
system of “pragmatism” might seem to 
clear up the question; but it is not as 
simple as that. For William James is 
one of those philosophers whose con- 
cepts conceal, rather than reveal, their 
personal outlook. In order to under- 
stand him fully, we shall have to de- 
scribe his conceptual framework, to ex- 
pose the fundamental ideas that under- 
lie it, and then to analyze the factors 
that brought about this philosophical 
game of hide-and-seek. 

The pragmatic concepts with which 
James operated seem at first blush to be 
clear enough. “Truth” is discovered in 
action, rather than proven by ratiocina- 
tion. It is known by its fruits, not by 
its roots. Abstract concepts—those based 
on distinctions which make no practical 
difference—are devoid of meaning. 

The same criterion goes for the reli- 
gious experiences so abundantly report- 
ed in this volume. Whether they be the 
products of the “sick soul”, given to 
rhapsodic visions, or of the “healthy- 
minded” personality; whether they come 
from the saintly mystic or from the ra- 
tionalist theologian—they are to be judg- 
ed solely by their effects. “If the fruits 
for life of the state of conversion are 
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good”, says James, “we ought to ideal- 
lize and venerate it; if not, we ought 
to make short work with it, no matter 
what supernatural being may have in- 
fused it’’.? 

Transcendental forces, he argues, 
might conceivably act on the individual; 
but how do we know whether these 
forces are divine or diabolical? The only 
way to determine their value is by their 
results. Consequently, it is not only the 
ordinary experiences of the human soul 
that must be submitted to the pragma- 
tic test; even “if there be higher spirit- 
ual forces that can directly touch us” 
(p. 237) —these too must be evaluated 
by the same touchstone. 

There is, however, an additional cri- 
terion that we can apply to such psy- 
chological manifestations as “religious 
conversion” and “saintliness’’. They can 
be tested by the degree of their perma- 
nence. Thus James. But what shall we 
say if such permanence produces evil 
effects? What, in other words, if the two 
criteria fly in the face of each other? 
James does not pose this question ex- 
plicitly; but he does provide an answei 
to it when he says: “If religion is true, 
its fruits are good fruits” (p. 369). The 
trouble is, he seems to offer this solu- 
tion sotto voce. And a further contra- 
diction arises when we discover that our 
author, for all his pronounced distaste 
for useless theological speculation about 
the attributes of God and similar mat- 
ters, is yet prepared to evaluate such 
activity positively when it appears to 
benefit the individual involved—as in 
the case of Cardinal Newman. The prob- 
lem can be stated in another way: what 
of an instance, readily conceivable, of 


2 The Varieties of Religious Experience. Mod- 
ern Library Edition, p. 232. 


a religious experience which is good for 
the individual and bad for society? 
What “fruits” are more important? 

In 1906, in his first essay on Pragma- 
tism, James had taken issue with the 
optimism of Leibniz, for whom the sut- 
fering of the individual is dissolved in 
the totality of “this best of all possible 
worlds”. By way of illustration, he cites 
the instance of one John Corcoran, who, 
sick and out of work, and in despair of 
supporting his family, committed sui- 
cide by drinking carbolic acid.? (One 
is reminded of Franz Rosenzweig’s ob- 
jection* to the false comfort contained 
in the doctrine of universal “totality”, 
ignoring as it does the existential real- 
ity of individual death.) James, too, in- 
sists that philosophy dare not be indif- 
ferent to the cruel lot of the individual 
mortal human. Shall we then conclude 
that James places the welfare of the in- 
dividual higher than the social good? 

Not necessarily. His view seems to be 
that the case of Corcoran is not compa- 
rable to that of Cardinal Newman. To 
be sure, both of them were individual 
human beings; but the fate of Corcoran 
carries more weight, since it represents 
the lot of masses of struggling humanity. 
James’ view is illuminated by his essay, 
“What Makes Life Worth While”, in 
which he describes three forms of living: 
the quiet life, protected and contempla- 
tive; the life of toil by the sweat of one’s 
brow; and the life devoted to lofty spir- 
itual ideals. The Good Life, he says, is 
a combination of all three; but when 
circumstances force us to choose be- 
tween them, the active life of struggle 
stands higher than the contemplative 


8 Pragmatism, edited by R. B. Perry, New York 
1947, pp. 28-32. 

4 In his Stern der Erloesung, 2 ed., Frankfurt 
A.M. 1930, I, p. 8. 
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life of the intellectual. Apparently the 
determining factor is “functional utili- 
ty’.° Now this potential utility is not 
identical with actual success. Therefore, 
if we use this yardstick, it turns out that 
the fate of Newman, prince of the 
church though he was, carries less weight 
than the fate of the proletarian Corco- 
ran. For only the latter illustrates what 
is typical of the generality of men in 
our generation. Thus, the pragmatic cri- 
terion does not depend on “success” 
(such as achieved by Newman), nor is 
it invalidated by extreme failure (such 
as befell Corcoran) . 

In the light of this analysis, James’ 
pragmatism appears much less superfi- 
cial and at the same time less easily 
understood than it is usually taken to 
be. A further analysis of his pragmatic 
conception of “truth” will produce the 
same result. 

In The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence James is constantly struggling with 
the problem of truth, though most of 
the time the struggle is implied rather 
than expressed. The solution is post- 
poned from chapter to chapter but the 
question keeps raising its head, almost 
as though the author were unable to 
fight it off. Thus, in the matter of con- 
version he asks: “Is it ‘a miracle in 
which God is present’ ”, or is it “‘a strict- 
ly natural process’? The answer is post- 
poned in favor of “some more psycho- 
logical remarks” (p. 226). And even 
though an answer is then given to the 
problem of determining truth—namely, 
not through the question “How did it 
happen?” but rather by answering 
“What did it accomplish?’’—neverthe- 
less, the problem arises again in the next 
chapter, in dealing with saintliness. 


5 Essays on Faith and Morals, edited by R. B. 
Perry, New York 1943, P. 290, cf. 254, 306. 


James makes this confession: “I am well 
aware of how anarchic much of what 
I say may sound. Expressing myself thus 
abstractly and briefly 1 may seem to 
despair of the notion of truth. But I be- 
seech you to reserve your judgment...” 
(p. 327). So once again he sets out on 
his journey after truth, in the hope 
“that we can gain more and more of 
it by always moving in the right direc- 
tion”. Sometimes it appears that the 
truth does not exist, but is rather in 
the process of becoming like the devel- 
oping God of Creative Evolution envis- 
aged by Bergson, James’ personal friend, 
who shared his pragmatic explanation 
of the function of the intellect as op- 
posed to intuition.® 

The next step in the search for truth 
is to be found in James’ iectures on 
“Mysticism”. Mystical conditions draw 
their justification from the fact that 
they “may ... render the soul more ener- 
getic in the lines which their inspiration 
favors” (p. 406). But that is not all. 
In dealing with religious conversion, 
James had passed no judgment on the 
positive or negative import of perma- 
nence; now, however, he distinguishes 
between “true” inspiration and the er- 
roneous kind. “So we stand once more 
before that problem of truth...” (7b.) 
But the reader who expects that the 
problem will now, at long last, obtain 
a clear-cut solution, is doomed to dis- 
appointment. After a brilliant exposi- 
tion of experiences reported by mystics 
and after an illuminating comparison of 
their “method of absolute negation” 
with the logical system of Hegel (p. 
408), James concludes that mystical 


6 Henri Bergson, “Sur le Pragmatisme de Wil- 
liam James. Verité et Realité”. (1911 in La 
Pensée et Le Mouvant, Essais et Conferences, 
Paris 1934, pp. 267-280. 
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states “offer us hypotheses” regarding 
the existence and truth of the supernat- 
ural, hypotheses which cannot be dis- 
proven even though they cannot be 
proven. This is true despite the many 
attempts of religious “philosophy” to 
stamp a warrant of veracity on the re- 
ligjous man’s sense of the divine. James 
turns to a discussion of this philosophy, 
one feels, more out of a sense of pro- 
priety than out of any real expectation 
that it will provide a clear answer to 
his main problem (pp. 420-421). In oth- 
er words, in answer to the question rais- 
ed at the beginning of the present essay, 
James renders a “Scotch verdict”, name- 
ly: that the psychology of religion leaves 
room for a belief in divine revelation 
but does not compel such belief. 

Is the reader to be satisfied with this 
conclusion? Or will further analysis per- 
haps throw some additional light on the 
complex relationship between “divine 
revelation” and “religious experience”? 
Can we discover whether James thinks 
that the latter is essentially different 
from other kinds of experience, and if 
so, how? Does it testify to the existence 
of some unique objective reality which 
is its cause? 

Franz Rosenzweig, whose own life and 
teachings bear witness to the independ- 
ence and reality of religious experience, 
lumped James’ views on religion with 
those of Sigmund Freud and Max We- 
ber. When these men, wrote Rosenzweig, 
do not explain religion as a phenom- 
enon of individual self-delusion, they 
do so in terms of group-psychosis.? Now 
the fact is, that very few passages in 
James lend themselves to this erroneous 
judgment of Rosenzweig’s; most of what 


7 Franz Rosenzweig, Briefe, edited Edith Rosen- 
zweig-Ernst Simon, Berlin 1935, pp, 519-520. 


James says about religious experience is 
directly to the contrary. True, his meth- 
odological premise is that religious sen- 
timent, as such, “probably contains noth- 
ing of a psychologically specific nature” 
(p. 28); but as he proceeds, James moves 
away from this position. Whenever he 
transcends the pluralism of his Varieties 
and leaves off speaking about the “rela- 
tivity of different types of religion to 
different types of need’”’ (p. 133), and 
generalizes instead about religious ex- 
perience as a whole—then he treats it as 
one distinct branch of psychological ex- 
perience. Religion emerges as “one of 
the many ways of reaching unity” (of 
the divided self; p. 172), a distinct and 
definable entity, not to be confused with 
other types of experience. In what, then, 
does its distinctive nature consist? 
James has as much trouble with this 
question as he had with the problem 
of truth. This is no accident, because 
the two questions are interrelated. He 
had begun by undertaking to “look at 
the immediate content of religious con- 
sciousness” (p. 13 note), and had pro- 
ceeded to define it per exclusionem, seek- 
ing out, as “the essence of religious ex- 
periences... that element or quality in 
them which we can meet nowhere else” 
(p 45). His description of this quality 
is confined, for the time being, to psy- 
chological analysis, even though it in- 
cludes an important and characteristic 
distinction between religion and morals: 
“Whereas the merely moralistic spurn- 
ing” (of one’s own misfortunes) “takes 
an effort of volition, the Christian (!) 
spurning is the result of the excitement 
of a higher type of emotion in the pres- 
ence of which no exertion of volition 
is required” (p. 46). One is reminded 
of the dispute between Kant, philoso- 
pher of stern duty, and his disciple, 
Schiller, the poet-thinker for whom the 
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“inclination to good’ was equally im- 
portant. Perhaps another possible paral- 
lel is the distinction drawn by Maimo- 
nides between “the man who masters 
his inclinations and discplines himself” 
on the one hand, and the Hasid, or 
lofty soul, on the other, “who is drawn 
to the good by his very nature—by his 
appetities so to speak”.® We shall pres- 
ently consider whether this is the only 
resemblance between the thinking pro- 
cesses of William James and the philos- 
ophy of Moses ben Maimon. 

James draws a distinction between or- 
dinary happiness and religious happi- 
ness, but here again he confesses that 
“I cannot explain the matter, for it is 
religion’s secret, and to understand it 
you must yourself have been a religious 
man of the extremer type’, (p. 49). 
There is an implication here that he, 
himself, understands it and, therefore, 
belongs to the “extreme religious type”, 
in spite of the fact that he is not able 
to reveal the “secret” to the non-initiat- 
ed. The question that remains is this: 
What weighs more with James, the psy- 
chological form (experience) or the re- 
ligious content (revelation)? At the be- 
ginning of his book, James decides in 
favor of the psychic factor, but as the 
book draws to its conclusion, he seems 
to be moving closer to the revelatory 
factor (cf. p. 341). To be sure there 
are times when he apparently forgets his 
recognition of the definitive importance 
of the religious content, so that he 
speaks again of the specific character of 
the “cosmic consciousness”. So we find 
him, in his search for truth—“evolving” 
truth, which is “not the heritage of the 
past’’—alternating between religious con- 
tent and psychological form, without 


8 Shemonah Perakim, chap. V1; cf. Aristotle's 
Nichomachean Ethics, Book VII, Cap. 11, 1152a. 


giving us a chance to determine what 
his own final conclusion is. 

Still, there are indications that point 
to James’ real standpoint in this matter. 
The pragmatic test for the religious ex- 
perience, in his opinion, is prayer. “Pray- 
er in this wide sense (‘every kind of in- 
ward communion or conversation with 
the power recognized as divine’) is the 
very soul and essence of religion” (p. 
454). This seems to take religious ex- 
perience out of the confines of the in- 
dividual’s psyche and into real contact 
with his Maker, to whom he addresses 
his prayer. James associates himself with 
the view of the liberal French theolo- 
gian, Auguste Sabatier (1839-1901), to 
the effect that “prayer is religion in act; 
that is, prayer is real religion’; and with 
Sabatier’s strictures on “natural reli- 
gion” in that it “cuts man off from 
prayer” (7b.). 

But there is a fly in this ointment, 
and it is inherent in the very definition 
of prayer “in this wide sense’—a sense 
made explicit as “every kind of inward 
communion or (!) conversation with 
the power recognized (!) as divine”. 
The objective factor, which had appar- 
ently redeemed our discussion from the 
closed circle of psychological immanence, 
or “religious experience’, and related it 
to the transcendence of divine revelation 
—this factor has now slipped between 
our fingers. 

So we must ask: When we pray, are 
we praying to ourselves? Did James pray 
to himself? A book which is prepared 
to point to this kind of self-delusion as 
the best that religious experience has to 
offer, can only be described as atheistic; 
its author, even though possessed of a 
religio-sensitive personality, would have 
to be denominated an unbeliever. Now 
James did not consider himself such. 
Neither did his more perceptive read- 
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ers. He himself denied it explicitly: 
“But when I tell you that I have writ- 
ten a book on man’s religious experi- 
ence, which on the whole is regarded 
as making for the reality of God, you 
will perhaps exempt my own pragma- 
tism from the charge of being an atheis- 
tic system’”.® His closest colleagues and 
disciples agreed with this self-interpre- 
tation of his, as evidenced by the way 
in which they dissociated themselves 
from some of his views. The most im- 
portant of them, John Dewey, dissents 
with special acerbity from the talk, es- 
pecially in liberal circles, of religious 
experience as vouching for the authen- 
ticity of certain beliefs and the desirabil- 
ity of certain practices, such as particu- 
lar forms of prayer and worship.’® Dew- 
ey goes even further and discards the 
notion that religious experience is és- 
sentially an independent phenomenon 
—thus differing with the very psycholo- 
gical basis which was James’ point of 
departure. 

What then brought about the misun- 
derstanding on the part of Rosenzweig 
and of many others? What is at the root 
of those accusations of “atheism” against 
which James had to defend himself? 
The causes are two: the mistaken and 
misleading terminology adopted by 
James, and his own stubborn intellec- 
tual honesty. 

The term “Pragmatism”, as is well 
known, was coined in 1878 by the Amer- 
ican logician, Charles Peirce. Twenty 
years later it was used again by anoth- 
er thinker, George H. Howison, in con- 
nection with problems of religion." 
When James came to conclusions sim- 
ilar to those reached by his predeces- 


® Pragmatism, p. 299. 

10 John Dewey's Philosophy, edited by Joseph 
Ratner, New York 1939, pp. 1010-11. 

11 Pragmatism, pp. 46-47. 


sors, he felt constrained to adopt the 
same term, even though he was not al- 
together happy with it.* In James’ 
thinking the Pragma, i.e., the useful act, 
is not at all identical with biologic or 
economic utility but rather with social 
validity. However, there is a lack of clar- 
ity in the term, and doubtless this is 
the very reason for its popularity. The 
fact that “pragmatism” can so readily 
be misunderstood—and in a manner so 
much to the taste of the modern pub- 
lic—has helped to spread the pragmatic 
movement in its most superficial forms; 
first, on the American continent and 
then in the rest of the world, in this 
“American period” of world history. 
There is a moral in this: the careful 
choice of terms is one of the most im- 
portant duties of a philosopher. 

These strictures on James’ terminolo- 
gy are reinforced when we examine the 
psychological terms which James him- 
self created, ex nihilo, and for which 
he alone bears responsibility. He divides 
his case histories into two types of per- 
sonality: “The healthy-minded tempe- 
rament” and “the sick soul”. To the 
reader the mental associations are ob- 
vious: “healthy-mindedness” identifies it- 
self naturally with what is desirable and 
proper; “sickness” with the undesirable 
and imperfect. But this does not reflect 
James’ views at all. His attitude toward 
the two types is thoroughly ambivalent. 
If he had to choose between them—and 
he denies the necessity of making such 
a choice™—it is almost certain that he 
would have favored “the sick soul”. In- 
deed, in this later work of his he re- 
names them “the tough minded” and 
“the tender minded”’.*4 


12 Ibid., p. 33. 
13 Ibid., p. 301. 


14 Pragmatism, pp. 12 et. seq., 17, 31, etc. 
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Nothing is more revealing of James’ 
true tendency than this change of ter- 
minology as though he regretted his 
original choice. But the trend is evident 
even in the original context where we 
are told that to the suffering soul 
“healthy-mindedness, pure and simple, 
seems unspeakably blind and shallow’, 
in closing its eyes to “the experience of 
evil”. Even so, thinks James, if religious 
persecution were to become once again 
the order of the day, “the healthy-mind- 
ed would at present show themselves the 
less indulgent party of the two” (pp. 
159-60). It would appear then that the 
sick soul understands its counterpart 
with a kind of tolerant contempt; while 
the healthy minded have no patience 
at all with the morbid temperament. 

May we not conclude then that in 
James’ view the sick soul encompasses 
broader horizons than the healthy one 
—that the latter is included in the form- 
er as a part of it? It would seem so, 
when we look at James’ description of 
redemptive rebirth. It appears as a syn- 
thesis in the full dialectic sense of the 
word: “The process is one of redemp- 
tion, not of mere reversion to natural 
health” (p. 154). Thus there are three 
stages in the spiritual progress of the 
soul towards the goal of holiness: na- 
tural health (thesis) , soul-sickness (anti- 
thesis), and supernatural health (syn- 
thesis). The latter is, to be sure, not 
completely understandable—witness Bun- 
yan and Tolstoy (p. 180) .15 

Saintliness is then the goal of reli- 
gious man. Those who achieve it are 
described by James as extreme types, 
no longer to be reckoned among the nor- 
mal healthy-minded. ‘The saints, exist- 
ing in this way may, with their extrav- 


15 Cf. Talks to Teachers, new ed., New York 
1946, p. 224 


agances of human tenderness, be pro- 
phetic” (p. 349). Our author's atti- 
tude towards abnormal extravagance is 
strongly positive. He greatly admires 
this quality in Tolstoy, for example (p. 
147 et .seq. 180 et. seq. etc.). He admits 
that “saintly conduct would be the most 
perfect conduct” (p. 348). It follows 
that natural healthy-mindedness is one 
thing and perfection quite another. In 
this context health per se is far from 
the ideal! 

James, like his father before him, fre- 
quently suffered from nervous disorders. 
His lectures on The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience followed his recovery 
from a severe breakdown that had last- 
ed two or three years. He produced his 
great work out of the depths of his ill- 
ness, which latter thereby justified itself 
from a “pragmatic” point of view. Yes, 
there is a definite and perhaps indis- 
pensable tie between ‘‘Religion and 
Neurology” (first lecture). ‘“Pathologi- 
cal Conditions” are involved in most in- 
stances of religious extremism, “possibly 
in all the cases, but that fact tells us 
nothing about the value for knowledge 
of the consciousness which they in- 
duce... we must not content ourself 
with superficial medical talk but inquire 
into their fruits for life’ (p. 404) .1¢ 
The religious fruitfulness of severe states 
of illness illumines James’ pragmatism 
in a characteristic and unique way. 

James’ terminology, reflecting as it 
does the personal experiences of the au- 
thor himself, is calculated to mislead 
us as to his true religious views and, 
in fact, continues to do so right up to 
the present day. Another unhappy 
choice of terms is “spiritual judgment” 
instead of “judgment of evaluation” 


16 Cf. Tieberger’s Introduction, Hebrew edition, 
p. 38. 
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(e.g. pp. 147, 254 and frequently). For 
this he can be censured; but for the 
second factor which also caused him to 
be misunderstood, he deserves only cred- 
it. His unswerving intellectual honesty 
made him stubbornly refuse to declare 
that which was probable and credible 
—even to himself—as certain and proven. 

There is only one place in his book 
where he may seem to infer the exist- 
ence of an objective reality as the cause 
of psychologic-religious experience. The 
reference is to his comment that the 
saved—the reborn—becomes conscious of 
a force in the universe which gives them 
rebirth (p. 507). James himself un- 
doubtedly underwent rebirth, witness 
his description of the religious experi- 
ence of an extremely “sick soul”, which 
he passes off as a quotation from a French 
source, but which he later admitted to 
have written himself!'? It is true that 
he did complain: “I have no live feeling 
of direct contact with the divine”, (7b. 
p. 23; from letter to Prof. Leuba dated 
April 17, 1904) even though faith was 
the great need of his life. Tieberger 
shows, quite correctly, how James’ strong 
desire to objectify this need of his im- 
pelled him to collect and analyze the 
religious documents which constitute 
the central thread of his book. James 
treated these documents as trustworthy. 
He did not suspect them of illusion or 
falsification. Rather did he say of them 
“Here lies truth” (letter to Leuba). In 
this instance he used the term “truth” 
in the sense of res gestae—truth rooted 
in historical fact. Of course this is a 
lapse—but like many lapses, a reveal- 
ing one. In these documents he detect- 
ed by his own admission “the voice out 
of the depths”. Tieberger is right in de- 


17 See Tieberger, Introduction to the Hebrew 
edition, p. 16. 


ciding that for James these spiritual ex- 
periences come, not from within the 
nervous system, but “from without”. 

May we then answer our basic ques- 
tion by a simple affirmative and say that 
for James religious experience is the 
subjective symptom of an objective rev- 
elation of the divine? Not necessarily. 
He, himself, never said so, and it is 
more than doubtful whether he would 
have agreed to such a formulation. On 
the contrary, it is more likely that he 
would have rejected any philosophico- 
theological interpretation insofar as it 
goes beyond the bounds of the provable. 
He would have found anything like that 
contrary to the basic empiricism to 
which he adhered. In other words, his 
intellectual honesty forbade him to ac- 
cept any ontological argument not fully 
substantiated by psychological experi- 
ence. 

How was he to break out of the magic 
circle? By his choice of terms, which mis- 
led his public and by his intellectual 
honesty which restricted his freedom to 
believe or at least to express belief, he 
had immured himself within a closed 
system. To free himself, his only re- 
course was to an act of will. 

Consequently, we find him issuing an 
unabashedly religious exhortation: “Let 
us be saints, then, if we can!” (p. 368). 
He expatiates on this theme in his fa- 
mous essay on “The Will to Believe”. At 
the end of the long process of logical 
proot and experimental validation, there 
lies the beginning of another road—the 


road of faith which can be reached only 
by a leap.'® 


18 Cf. a contemporary Hebrew writer: “We are 
powerless to resolve the dilemma. We must carry 
on our lives in the teeth of it, putting our 
faith in the realizability of righteousness, ma/ 
gré tout”. Moshe Calvary, Beyn Zera L’Qasir, 
Am Oved, Tel Avid, 1947, p. 316. 
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Rationalist theology commits the er- 
ror of regarding this bold leap as sim- 
ply another logical step. Rationalist 
disbelief commits the opposite error. It 
fails to see that the refusal to make this 
leap is itself a leap—in the other direc- 
tion, Says James: “Scepticism, then, is 
not the avoidance of option; it is option 
of a certain particular kind of risk. Bet- 
ter risk loss of truth than chance of er- 
ror’.1® He goes on to say: “I, for one... 
simply refused obedience to the scien- 
tist’s command to imitate his kind of 
option in a case where my own stake 
is important enough to give me the right 
to choose my own form of risk”. There 
are two conjectures here—the conjecture 
of faith and the conjecture of denial. 
James deliberately chooses the former 
as an act of will. 

Maimonides, the great Jewish philoso- 
pher of the middle ages, found himself 
in a strikingly analogous intellectual 
situation. If we cancel out of this anal- 
ogy all the dissimilar factors: an age of 
scholasticism versus an age of science 
and technology, a universe of discourse 
based on dogmatic logic versus one 
founded on psychological empiricism, a 
Jewish background versus a Christian 
one—and all the other differences be- 
tween the twelfth century Rabbi-physi- 
cian and the modern American philoso- 
pher-psychologist—then the remaining 
similarity stands out clearly. Two think- 
ers, both of them men of deep faith 
and of great intellectual honesty, are 
discovered wrestling with their intellec- 
tual consciences in order to validate 
their faith. Neither succeeds but nei- 
ther despairs. When they come to the 
end of their logical rope they dare to 
leap to the side of religion as an act 
of will. 


19 Essays, p. 57. The emphasis is James’. 


Maimonides did not pretend to have 
proven the creation of the world nor 
to have disproven Aristotle's opposite 
thesis of the eternity of matter. He con- 
fesses rather: “It is on account of my 
great love of truth that I have shown 
my embarrassment in these matters, for 
I have not heard nor do I know that 
any of these beliefs have been establish- 
ed by proof.?° But since neither of the 
conflicting views has been proven—nei- 
ther the simple Biblical declarative “In 
the beginning God created” nor the Aris- 
totelian theory which contradicts it— 
Maimonides finds himself free to choose 
the Torah and to defend the principle 
of creation. Thus, by an act of will, he 
casts his vote against that opinion 
“which denies religion ab initio” (ib. 
p. 25). 

To be sure, Maimonides realized full 
well that this conclusion of his stems 
not from rational proof but from a vol- 
untary decision. William James appar- 
ently knew nothing about Maimonides; 
but he was aware of his own affinity to 
Pascal, who found himself in the same 
situation in connection with his “prag- 
matistic” example of the wager between 
the believer and the infidel.*! Even Tie- 
berger who cites many very interesting 
analogues between James and Jewish 
sources does not mention this extraor- 
dinary parallel between the sage of Cor- 
dova and the Harvard professor. 

It is in his role as a psychologist that 
William James should be seen if we are 
to describe his place in the development 
of modern thought. Professor Tieberger 
in his introduction to the Hebrew Va- 
rieties rather neglects this aspect of the 


20 Guide to the Perplexed, Book Il, Chap. 24, 
end. 


21 See James’ Essays, pp. 36, 42. Cf. Tieberger, 
22. 
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man, concentrating on James, the reli- 
gious thinker. Here he is particularly 
successful in showing the connection be- 
tween pragmatism and modern existen- 
tialism (Introd. p. 27). In my view, he 
could have gone much further by show- 
ing the lines that run from James to 
Buber and to Franz Rosenzweig. Tie- 
berger himself cites this passage from 
James’ “The Will to Believe”: “The Uni- 
verse is no longer a mere It to us but 
a Thou, if we are religious; and any 
relationship that may be possible from 
person to person might be possible here” 
(Tieberger, p. 202) . 

To be sure, there is an important dif- 
ference. James merely indicates the need 
as well as the possibility of a leap to- 
wards that reality which is not subject 
to rational-scientific demonstration but 
reflects the I-Thou relation, whereas the 
religious existentialists tell us what they 
find after they make the leap—or, at the 
very least, indicate their own relation- 
ship towards that reality which lies on 
the other side of the fence of rational 
logic. It is arguable that James, too, 
would have done so had he carried out 
his plan of writing a sequel to The Va- 
rieties, laying bare his own approach 
to the metaphysics of religion. But it is 
equally arguable that his failure to write 
the book is no mere accident. The fact 
remains that he did veer away from the 
subject and gave us instead a number 
of volumes on philosophy and psycholo- 
gy. It is, therefore, on these areas that 
any serious study of James must con- 
centrate. 

It is just in these areas that Tieber- 
ger misses many opportunities for illu- 
minating comparative study. He does 
allude to Freud once, en passant. He 
might very well have gone turther and 
indicated the points of contact between 
James and psychoanalysis. He might also 


have shown how James’ thinking is re- 
lated to that of Alfred Adler, Kurt Lew- 
in, Ernst Kretschmer, Max Scheler and 
Erich Fromm. The question quite nat- 
urally arises: How is it possible for one 
book to contain intimations of so many 
differing schools of thought? The an- 
swer is adumbrated in the very title of 
the book: The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, an indication of the author's 
fundamental pluralism. Nevertheless this 
catholicity is not to be taken for an 
anarchic eclecticism devoid of central 
reference. On the contrary, James oc- 
cupies a very definite place in the his- 
tory of psychology. Not, to be sure, the 
one that Tieberger assigns to him—“the 
father of the psychology of religion”. 
Surely, Schleiermacher preceded him in 
this field; possibly also Georg Runze, 
not to speak of James’ American con- 
temporaries like Hall, Starbuck and 
Leuba, men with whose works he was 
familiar. No, we will be nearer the mark 
if we describe James as the connecting 
link between Gustav Theodor Fechner 
(1801-1887) and Carl Gustav Jung. 
What is there to be said in support 
of this thesis? Tieberger stresses quite 
correctly that “James regarded the great 
psychophysicist Theodor Fechner as one 
of his forerunners”. But what about 
Jung? Did he, in his turn, see himself 
as a successor to James? Not necessarily. 
It is true that Jung devoted a chapter 
to the American thinker, characterizing 
the latter with keen psychological in- 
sight and, in James’ own locution, as 
“tender minded”.?? But Jung does state 
that he is not especially familiar with 
James’ works. His very criticism of the 
American's “one-sided tendency towards 
deductive thinking”, is in itself evidence 
that he then had not seen The Varieties 


22 Jung, Psychologische Typen, 1925, p. 445. 
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though obviously he had read Pragma- 
tism.** Sull Jung explicitly identifies his 
own categories, the intravert and the ex- 
travert with the parallel classification in 
James’ thinking.** 

This formal resemblance is not enough 
to establish the thesis we have advanced. 
After all we have set out to prove a 
bond between these two men, not mere- 
ly in their role as classifiers of human 
types but in their capacity as philoso- 
phers and psychologists of religion. In 
the matter of fundamental philosophical 
tenets, Jung appears to be a more thor- 
oughgoing pragmatist than James him- 
self. Thus, with respect to dreams Jung 
says that it is impossible to know wheth- 
er they reflect some sort of “unknown 
metaphysical reality” but that the main 
consideration is the influence they exert. 
“For the human psyche reality is that 
which produces results’, says Jung.*® 

Jung goes the whole way in his appli- 
cation of this instrumentalist view to 
religion. ‘““The idea of God is an ines- 
capable, non-rational function of the 
soul; it has no bearing whatsoever on 
the problem of the existence of God.*® 
It is not capable of rational proof, nei- 
ther is such proof necessary since the 
idea of an omnipotent God is found 
among men everywhere, consciously or 
unconsciously held. It is an archetype’’.** 
“Collective memory” which the human 
individual shares with his tribe, his peo- 
ple, his religion and his culture—and in 


23 As far as I can discover, Jung first quotes 
The Varieties in his Beziehung zwischen dem 
Ich und dem Unbewussten, Zurich, 1943, p. 94. 
24 Psychologische Typen, p. 435 

25 Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, Zurich, 1932, 
pp. 100-101. 

26 Psychologie des Unbewussten, Zurich, 1943, 
p. 29. The emphasis is Jung's. 

27 Cf. Buber’s recent Eclipse of God, New York 
1952, 104-122, 171-176. 


this instance, with the human race—im- 
plants these archetypes in the human 
psyche and gives birth to the various 
forms of social and cultural life. 

Foremost among such archetypes in 
the human makeup is the idea of God, 
for it is the most comprehensive and 
the most ubiquitous. But it is not “ab- 
solute’—i.e., unrelated to the human 
soul. A living God outside the context of 
relationships is, for Jung, inconceivable. 
One is strongly reminded of James, with 
his half-humorous exclamation “Damn 
the Absolute!” and of his more serious 
expressions of dissent from the scholastic 
definition of God.*8 

The surprising affinity between James 
and Jung emerges even more strikingly 
in their definitions of religion. Says 
James: “Religious feeling is thus an ab- 
solute addition to the subject’s range of 
life’.*® “And that transaction of open- 
ing ourselves otherwise called prayer”’ 
(p. 506). Says Jung: “Revelation is an 
opening up of the inner depths of man’s 
soul”.8° This appreciation of the psy- 
chology of religion, shared by these two 
schools of thought, leads both of them 
to “anti-moralistic’” conclusions, to a 
doctrine of renunciation and surrender. 
“Passivity, not activity; relaxation, not 
intentness”’ 

But all these resemblances between 
the teachings of James and Jung are not 
nearly as telling as their agreement on 
one decisive principle: the role of the 
unconscious in religion. In utter con- 
tradistinction to Freud, both of them 


28 Pragmatism, pp. 121-22, and elsewhere. 
29 Varieties, p. 48. 


30 Psychologie und Religion, Zurich, 1947, p. 
133. 


31 Varieties, p. 108. For Jungian ideas in the 
same direction, Cf. Erich Neumann Tiefenpsy- 
chologie und Neue Ethik, Zurich, 1949. 
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treat the unconscious as a positive and 
constructive force. “Where, on the con- 
trary, the subconscious forces take the 
lead’, says James, “it is more probably 
the better self in posse which directs 
the operation”, (p. 206). The next step 
is a short one, and James takes it: “Psy- 
chology and religion are thus in perfect 
harmony up to this point since both 
admit that there are forces, seemingly 
outside the conscious individual, that 
bring redemption to his life” (p. 207). 
Of course, James speaks of psychology 
as it was known fifty years ago; hence 
his further conclusion that “psychology 
defining these forces as ‘subconscious’ .. . 
implies that they do not transcend the 
individual's personality”. To be sure, 
even James in his time had a broader, 
supraindividual psychologic apprecia- 
tion: “My thesis now is this’, he writes, 
with extraordinary emphasis, “that our 
fundamental ways of thinking about 
things are discoveries of exceedingly re- 
mote ancestors, which have been able 
to preserve themselves throughout the 
experience of all subsequent time. They 
form one great stage of equilibrium in 
the human mind’s development, the 
stage of common sense”. Anyone fa- 
miliar with the Jungian school senses 
how close his doctrine is to the “arche- 
types” of the “collective memory” whose 
seat is in the subconscious. 

The affinities between the views of 
James and Jung extend further. For 
both of them, the unconscious exercises 
a “transcendental function”, to use the 
language of Jung.** In the words ol 
James, “it is logically conceivable 
that if there be higher spiritual agencies 


32 Pragmatism, pp. 170, 182-3. 


33. C. G. Jung, K. Kereyni, Einfuhrung in des 
Wesen der Mythologie, Zurich 1941, p. 109, 


that can directly touch us, the psycho- 
logical condition of their doing so might 
be our possession of a subconscious re- 
gion which alone should yield access to 
them. The hubbub of the waking life 
might close a door which in the dreamy 
subliminal might remain ajar or open’’.4 
There is an obvious point of contact 
here with Jung’s definition of reljgion 
“as the vital relationship to those soul- 
events which, independent of conscious- 
ness, occur beyond it in the dark of the 
soul’s recesses**. If these views are not 
identical their similarity, certainly, is 
obvious. 

The relationship of James to Jung 
can be summarized in the light of this 
discussion. Jung recognized James as one 
of his forerunners in the analysis of 
types of human personality. He failed, 
however, to notice that they were both 
in agreement on even more fundamen- 
tal matters: both have a pragmatic con- 
cept of truth. Both are chary of exces- 
sive tension in matters ethical. Both ex- 
plain the common factors in the human 
psyche in terms of heritage (“common 
sense”, “collective memory”). And both 
assign a “transcendental role”—and a re- 
ligious one—to the unconscious. The dif- 
ferences between them will be clearer if 
we now examine the relationship of 
James to his forerunner—to G. T. Fech- 
ner. 

When Fechner’s Biichlein vom Leben 
nach dem Tode appeared in English 
translation, James wrote an introduction 
in which he characterized the author as 
“a philosopher in the highest sense of 
the term’’. It is easy to see how a man 


34 Varieties, p. 237, Cf. 312 et seq. 334. 

35 Cf. Aryeh Svorowitz, “Das Religioese Moment 
in der Ticfenpsychologie”, Psyche, V, 1951, 278- 
289. 
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whose “radical empiricism” was an at- 
tempt to form a covenant between ex- 
perience and religion, to replace the 
bond between experience and scepti- 
cism; a man who hoped that this new 
alliance would open up a new period 
for both religion and philosophy, would 
behold in Fechner an advance prophet 
of his own teaching. Fechner, the father 
of experimental and physical psychology, 
teacher of Wilhem Wundt (a teacher 
of an atomistic doctrine which holds 
good for physics as well as for philoso- 
phy), great botanist, and withal a be- 
lieving Christian, is a philosopher who 
encompasses all of psychic reality, which 
reaches for him from plants through ani- 
mals to man, from the stars to God him- 
self. Was he not, then, a convincing 
exemplar of the synthesis which James 
set out to achieve? Even the biographical 
resemblances between the two men are 
striking. Both were the sons of clergy- 
men. Both started out by studying the 
natural sciences, both went on to phi- 
losophy, and to religious introspection 
of the Swedenborgian variety, with spir- 
itualistic overtones. Both underwent se- 
vere physical and nervous breakdowns, 
and recovered to undertake new crea- 
tive work. Indeed, when James called 
his pragmatism “A new name for some 
old ways of thinking’, he could have 
cited Fechner to justify the subtitle. 


At the age of seventy-eight Fechner 
wrote Die Tagesansicht gegenuber der 
Nachtansicht, his philosophical last will 
and testament. In it he applies the epi- 
thet ““Nachtansicht” to the idealism of 
Kant and his ilk, whereas the i'tle “Ta- 
gesansicht” belongs to the unsceptical 
realism of the “natural man”—a concept 
close to James’ “common sense’’. Fech- 
ner in his “Zend-Avesta” views human 
souls as parts of a higher Soul. For him, 
the souls of the dead live on as elements 


/ 


in the totality of life. This metaphysical 
formulation is not too far removed from 
Jung’s psychological formulation which 
he calls “collective memory’. To be 
sure, Fechner confidently assigns to this 
“comprehensive higher consciousness” 
both personality and a supra-personal 
existence. At this point, James parts 
company with him; and so, it goes with- 
out saying, does Jung. 

It is on this very point that James’ 
role as the middle link between Fech- 
ner and Jung stands out most clearly. 
It is he who says that “the conscious per- 
son is continuous with a wider self 
through which saving experiences come” 
(p. 505). Purely personal and subjective 
though such experiences may be, they 
argue for some kind of reality on be- 
half of the “unseen or mystical world” 
(p. 507). This, for James, is demonstra- 
ble in pragmatic fashion, for “that 
which produces effects within another 
reality must be termed a reality itself” 
(p. 506). 

We can, if we wish, regard this as an 
attempt at a desperate proof of God; 
but we can scarcely argue therefrom that 
James arrives at a belief in a Personal 
God. Fechner, on the other hand, carries 
his theosophy boldly to a point which 
we might well call “A Psychology of the 
Deity”. He says, for example, that the 
psychologic laws that apply to human 
intercourse and human development 
apply also to the Supreme Soul. Or to 
put it the other way—and he does this 
too—“‘the laws which govern the supreme 
spirit find their reflection, so to speak, 
in our individual souls’’.5¢ 

Jung, in contradistinction, explicitly 
dissociates himself from the notion that 
“the unconscious is personality. It is ra- 


36 Zend-Avesta, abridged edition, Leipzig. 1919, 
p. 102; cf. pp. 61-62, 84-85, 91-92. 
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ther a compound of natural phenomena 
that stands outside the realm of human 
personality. Only our consciousness be- 
longs to personality’.8? Despite Jung’s 
understanding attitude even to the be- 
lief in immortality, as a legitimate fruit 
of our deep-seated human intuition, he 
gives it no empirical but rather only a 
purely psychological legitimacy.®* For 
Fechner, immortality was a cardinal 
principle of his faith; while for James, 
although it was apparently part of his 
personal beliefs, it was secondary. In 
this respect, too, we find James occupy- 
ing a middle position between Fechner, 
his forerunner, and Jung, his successor. 

Of course the term “middle position” 
is not offered in any mathematical sense. 
Actually, James stands much closer to 
Fechner. The two resemble one another 
as psychological types; and the similar- 
ity of their life-histories, and of their 
religious views, is striking. 

We have not been able to solve sat- 
isfactority the question we set out 
with, namely, what is James’ view ol 
the relationship between religious ex- 


37 Die Beziehungen zwischen dem Ich und dem 
Unbewussten, p. 97. 
38 Jbid., p. 124. 


perience and divine revelation? But our 
comparative study of the three psychol- 
ogists leads us, it would seem, to the 
hypothesis that the two factors are in- 
terrelated, and that whoever undergoes 
a religious experience is likely to believe 
in divine revelation, whether he admits 
it openly like Fechner, or implicitly like 
James. The faith of this great religious 
pragmatist might well be described as 
“belief in the possible’, a sort of credo 
quia possibile. This type of faith deserves 
a special study which would examine 
its various representatives, like Maimon- 
ides, Locke, Leibniz, Brentano, and most 
recently, Robert Musil, author of that 
profound novel Der Mann ohne Eigen- 
schaften.*® This type of daring to believe 
is perhaps of a piece with the great “may 
be” uttered by the prophet Amos (5:15) 

“Hate the evil and love the good 

And establish justice in the gate; 
It may be that the Lord, the God ot 
hosts, 


Will be gracious unto the remnant of 
Joseph”. 


39 Wien, 1930—Laussane, 1947, 3 vols. Cf. also 
Scott Buchanan, Possibility, London, 1927. 
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JOHN DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY: 
ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 


ISAAC B. BERKSON 


§ INDICATED in the previous section, 

Dewey, following the pragmatist 
view, regards truth as a result of human 
experience and endeavor. It is achieved 
—in so far as we do achieve it—by per- 
severing efforts in investigation, by meth- 
ods similar to those successfully used in 
the natural sciences. Dewey's conception 
thus stands at a pole quite opposite to 
that notion of truth which regards it as 
an immediately sensed personal experi- 
ence—as for instance, Nicolas Berdyaev’'s 
apprehension of truth as “a self-kindling 
of the light (the Logos) in existence (in 
being) .” We may, it is true, grasp ele- 
ments of meaning and validity in vision 
and in imagination, but Dewey denies 
to the mystic any superior sort of knowl- 
edge achieved by an esoteric way to truth 
beyond the scrutiny of public inquiry. 
Likewise would he challenge the charis- 
matic conception in accordance with 
which the truth is revealed, not to the 
people as a whole, but to a leader who 


This essay is a sequel to Professor Berkson’s 
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stands above it. Truth, to Dewey, is 
never merely a personal possession; it is 
always the product of community effort. 

This high regard for human experi- 
ence in its many-sided aspects as a means 
of achieving truth in the sense of in- 
tellectual knowledge, applies with even 
greater force to the realm of values with 
which, as we have noted, Dewey con- 
ceives philosophy to be centrally con- 
cerned. A perceptive critic (Hans Rei- 
chenbach, in The Philosophy of John 
Dewey edited by Paul A. Schilpp) has 
pointed out that there is an inner con- 
nection between Dewey's insistence on 
the significance of ordinary men’s ex- 
perience and his concern with values as 
the heart of the philosophic quest: “In 
restoring the world of everyday life as 
the basis of knowledge, Dewey, does not 
only want to establish knowledge in a 
better and more solid form. What he in- 
tends, and perhaps to a greater extent, 
is to establish the sphere of values, of 
human desires and aims, on the same 
basis and in an analogous form as the 
system of knowledge.” Thus, Dewey's 


philosophy is throughout pervaded by 
an ethical outlook. 


I 


The European philosophic tradition, 
which makes intellectual cognition rath- 
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er than human experience the basis 
of knowledge, Dewey believes, has had 
the effect of turning thought away from 
the field of moral action. The discussion 
of “moral ideas” in the true sense has, 
in academic courses on ethics, been sup- 
planted by the study of “ideas about 
morality.” The study of ideas about 
morality, Dewey holds, has as little effect 
on character as any other intellectual 
study, as little for instance, as the study 
of Egyptian archeology. Moral ideas, on 
the other hand, are ideas of any sort— 
whether called ethical, cultural, or reli- 
gious—which become motive forces in 
the directing of conduct. The ethical 
element is present in all situations where 
values are involved and voluntary choice 
of alternative lines of action is possible. 
There are two points of reference in 
any ethical situation: deliberate choice 
and application to conduct. The latter 
leads Dewey to reject that view of ethics 
which identifies the moral with “mean- 
ing well” alone; the former is the basis 
of his opposition to limiting the ethical 
realm to the area of specific performance 
in accordance with authoritative injunc- 
tion. 

A corollary of Dewey's emphasis on 
the ethical, as implying the guidance of 
conduct, is his constantly reiterated con- 
tention that morality is, in essence, so- 
cial. ““The moral and social quality of 
conduct are, in the last analysis, iden- 
tical with each other.” The sphere of 
morals is as broad as the relationships, 
actual and potential, of any individual 
with other individuals. That our actions 
affect others is often patent, but even 
when our behavior has no immediate 
or apparent effect on other persons, 
there is always the likelihood that our 
decisions will have far-reaching influ- 
ences. One of the aims of moral educa- 
tion is to develop sensitivity and imagi- 


nation so that we may be led to see how 
our seemingly private actions influence 
the lives of other members of our so- 
ciety and—in the context of the present 
world situation—the lives of men in the 
four corners of the earth. In the light 
of Dewey's philosophy, the ethical life 
can never be confined to the perfection 
of the self apart from society, or be seen 
in terms of a direct relation to the cos- 
mos in a mystical “I and Thou” con- 
frontation of the universe which does 
not involve a connection with a commu- 
nity. 

Nevertheless, with all this emphasis 
on the social, Dewey regards the realiza- 
tion of the self as the ultimate concern: 
“For how can there be a society really 
worth serving unless it is constituted of 
individuals of significant personal qual- 
ities?” Intelligence in morals involves 
envisagement of possible effects on oth- 
ers and imaginative identification with 
their interests. But the most important 
consequence to consider from the ethi- 
cal point of view is the effect of one’s 
actions on the realization of the self in 
the development of ethical-social person- 
ality. The conflict between self and so- 
ciety is overcome by the development 
of inclusive and enduring social aims, 
e.g., devotion to an ideal cause, the prac- 
tice of a vocation in a professional spir- 
it, productive work in the field of art— 
in all persevering effort in which nar- 
rower ends and superficial pleasures are 
willingly sacrificed in pursuit of larger, 
deeply satisfying, purposes. Dewey's con- 
ception of the mutual interdependence 
of the self and society leads him to an 
active concern with political and econ- 
omic affairs because these material as- 
pects involve ethical evaluations and be- 
cause the moral self can be developed 
fully only under favorable social condi- 
tions. The creation of new social con- 
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ditions is a means for the creation of 
a new self. 

In so strongly emphasizing social ac- 
tion as involved in the ethical problem, 
Dewey departs, as noted above, from two 
conventional views: one that identifies 
ethical quality with good will unrelated 
to effective social action, and the oppo- 
site view which limits morals to a ritual- 
istic performance of a definite list of 
acts. Thus far, however, Dewey's phi- 
losophy is not at variance with the core 
of the Judeo-Christian tradition. In ma- 
jor emphasis it is perhaps closer to the 
Hebraic element—which regards the To- 
rah as great in that it leads to action 
and looks upon separation from the 
community as tantamount to a denial 
of God—than to the Christian factor 
which centers attention on personal sal- 
vation. However, the emphasis on the 
deed as against mere sentiment and on 
social responsibility as against salvation 
of the individual, does not alone ade- 
quately characterize Dewey's ethical out- 
look. There are two other elements more 
directly related to the Hellenic than to 
the Hebraic heritage in Western civil- 
ization, that must be taken account of: 
namely, the principle of “naturalism” 
which pervades Dewey's ethical philoso- 
phy, and the emphasis on the “method 
of intelligence” which is its identifying 
mark. 


II 


The naturalistic principle leads to the 
view that moral purpose cannot be di- 
vorced from natural goods, from the sat- 
isfactions of ordinary men. Fulfillment 
of desire, enjoyment of the sensuous, 
concern with material interests may 
come into conflict with ethical and so- 
cial demands, but not inherently or 
necessarily so. On the contrary, all ideal 
concerns—art and science, philosophy 


and religion, cultural institutions and 
political organizations—are rooted in the 
instinctive needs of man. We cannot 
draw up lists of values and place them 
in a permanent hierarchy of lower and 
higher moral values. There are circum- 
stances under which the enjoyment of 
the so-called spiritual values in religious 
services is no more than esthetic indul- 
gence; there are occasions when atten- 
tion to material needs is of the very 
essence of moral responsibility. The real 
conflict is not between the sensuous and 
spiritual values, but—here lies the crux 
of Dewey's exposition—between thought- 
less following of impulse or mechanical 
routine action, on the one hand, and 
choice of action approved in reflection, 
on the other. The ethical good is not 
a denial of a natural, desired good, but 
the desired natural good which is sus- 
tained in judgment after consideration 
of consequences. This aspect of the Dew- 
ey philosophy is in the vein of San- 
tayana’s definition of the Life of Rea- 
son when he says “No experience not 
to be repented of, falls without its 
sphere.” 

Thus, attention is turned away from 
an emphasis on abstinence as the essence 
of the moral life and from the practice 
of asceticism. The ethic of abstinence 
and asceticism in Dewey's opinion, is 
likely to lead to obsession with the sense 
of sin and to a disposition ever look- 
ing for evil in others. Dewey proposes 
a positive morality of “indulgence,” if 
you will, that is of indulgence in sym- 
pathetic relations with others, in the 
pursuit of the common good, in the cul- 
tivation of arts, science, and literature, 
in the pursuit of activities which pro- 
vide deeper and more lasting satisfac- 
tions than those which are derived from 
impulsive or habitual action. The ethi- 
cal imperative does not imply withdraw- 
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al from life, but participation in the 
cooperative activities of the communal 
life. 

The other point in which Dewey de- 
parts from traditional ethical views is 
his insistence on the use of “the method 
of intelligence,” or scientific experimen- 
tal procedure, in the moral-social sphere, 
as well as in the sphere of natural sci- 
ence. One of the main themes in Dew- 
ey’s exposition is the continuous ar- 
gument against the Kantian dualism in 
accordance with which the sovereign 
realm of reason is divided into two quite 
separate jurisdictions: the region of 
science where empirical method rightly 
dominates, and the region of morals 
where the principle of obedience to duty 
commands. This absolute dichotomy be- 
tween scientific and moral ways of know- 
ing, Dewey believes, is in great measure 
responsible for the confusions and per- 
plexities of our civilization. 

A great imbalance has resulted from 
the fact that we have freely used sci- 
entific method in the natural sciences 
with the consequences that great 
changes have taken place in the ma- 
terial conditions of social life while in 
social institutions, that is, where values 
are involved, we are still bound by hab- 
its developed in a pre-technological and 
pre-democratic age. In Dewey's mind, 
then, the present world crisis is not due 
to the development of science, as some 
religionists are prone to hold, but, on 
the contrary, to the failure to apply the 
scientific approach to the field of ethi- 
cal attitudes and institutional organiza- 
tion. Dewey does not mean to say that 
science of itself can give us values; these 
are rooted in the total human experi- 
ence. But our changed conceptions of 
the nature of the universe and the new 
technical conditions of life cannot be 
disregarded in a revision of our evalua- 


tions, our ethical attitudes, and our so- 
cial arrangements. The method of intel- 
ligence which involves inquiry, public 
discussion, testing by application in ac- 
tion, is the method on which we must 
consistently rely in the field of ethics 
and social life, as well as in the field of 
science. 

In theory, Dewey admits there is no 
contradiction between the idea of reli- 
ance on experimental method and a 
genuine respect for established tradi- 
tions. The scientist works on the basis 
of scientific principles established in the 
past, and in moral matters there is al- 
ways a presumption in favor of conclu- 
sions that have been approved in the 
history of the race. But such precedents 
of the past are to be used as valuable 
resources, as tools of analysis, or as ideas 
to be tried out; they are not to be fol- 
lowed in disregard of new facts or new 
conditions of life. In social morality, as 
in science, we must be guided by the 
general principle of experimentalism: 
“The willingness to re-examine and, if 
necessary, to revise current convictions, 
even if that course entails an effort of 
concerted action to change existing insti- 
tutions and to direct existing tendencies 
to new ends.” What Dewey opposes, 
then, is blind adherence to fixed, un- 
changing principles, when empirical 
analysis and consideration of conse- 
quences require modification. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that despite many ges- 
tures of respect for tradition, Dewey ex- 
hibits, as Professor Herman Randall has 
said, “a deep emotional feeling for lib- 
eration from the past.” His emphasis is 
on the need of change in ethical atti- 
tudes and in social arrangements, ra- 
ther than on the rootage of our ideals 
in the teachings of the past. 
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Until the publication in 1934 of the 
small volume entitled A Common 
Faith, Dewey's references to the prob- 
lem of religion were, for the most part, 
incidental to his discussion of other is- 
sues. This paucity of consideration was 
sometimes attributed to a lack of ap- 
preciation of the significance of reli- 
gious experience in human life. Those 
who identified religion with supernatu- 
ral sanctions tended to regard him not 
only as indifferent, but as distinctly hos- 
tile, to religious values. This, of course, 
is begging the question. Dewey's thor- 
oughgoing humanistic position, it is true, 
forbids any alliances with the supernat- 
ural, but, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing exposition, he believes that 
emancipation of religion from the su- 
pernatural will rebound to the enhance- 
ment of spiritual values. In accordance 
with his own account, one of the rea- 
sons that led him to refrain from deal- 
ing with religion as a philosophic issue 
was his faith in the depth of the reli- 
gious tendencies in common human ex- 
perience. The reconstruction of the in- 
tellectual basis of religious conception 
would come about in due course, but 
it was premature to forecast the form 
that religion would ultimately take as 
a result of the transformation of men- 
tal attitudes in modern times. It was 
not indifference to religion but a cer- 
tain difidence about the propriety of 
attempting to formulate a reconstructed 
position that kept him to reticence. 

Dewey was of that generation of the 
last quarter of the 19th century, for 
whom the struggle between religion and 
science, following the spread of the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution, was the dom- 
inant factor in intellectual develop- 
ment. In the 1880's when he was a uni- 


versity student, the subject of philoso- 
phy in American colleges, at that time 
generally taught by clergymen, was still, 
in major part, devoted to the defense 
of accepted religious doctrines. Though 
himself not centrally concerned with 
theological problems—from the begin- 
ning his orientation was predominantly 
in philosophy as inquiry into the na- 
ture of truth, mind, and knowledge—he 
evidenced a strong interest in the work 
of the Scottish realists whose efforts were 
devoted to a reconciliation of science 
and religion. In 1889, in an article re- 
viewing the philosophy of Thomas Hill 
Green, he describes the main purpose 
of the Scottish thinker with approval as 
the reconciliation of science and religion 
—which he believed Green achieved suc- 
cessfully by finding one spiritual prin- 
ciple at the basis of science, ordinary 
experience, ethics, and religion. In the 
following year, in reviewing Edward 
Caird’s book on Immanuel Kant, Dewey 
praised the author as solving one of the 
pressing problems of the day by demon- 
Strating that “the categories of physical 
science can be reconciled with the prin- 
ciples of the moral and religious life by 
being taken up into them.” Throughout 
this period, echoes of religious attitudes 
are present in his writings. His early 
famous formulation of educational phi- 
losophy, entitled My Pedagogic Creed, 
concludes with the words, “In this way, 
the teacher always is the prophet of the 
true God and the usherer-in of the true 
kingdom of God.” 


A struggle was going on within him 
between the religious principles that he 
had brought from his home and the 
views he could honestly entertain as a 
result of his personal experience and his 
studies. A sense of inner division oppress- 
ed him and he speaks of the experience 
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as an “inward laceration”—as a sense of 
divisions, “of isolation of self from the 
world, of soul from the body, of nature 
from God.” In his striving to achieve 
unity of outlook he found great help 
in the H.gelian philosophy, sponsored 
at that time by William T. Harris, a 
leading educator of the day. Hegel's dia- 
lectic, which dissolved the hard and fast 
dualism of the Kantian critical philoso- 
phy and aimed for a synthesis of matter 
and spirit, of the human and the divine, 
attracted him greatly; it operated not 
only as an intellectual support, but far 
more as an immense emotional release, 
a spiritual liberation. He gradually drop- 
ped the formalistic logic of the trial of 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, as he de- 
veloped his own system, but he contin- 
ued to draw on Hegel's rich and varied 
insights. The organic view of the interre- 
lationship of all institutions, of religion, 
law, and the arts of any period remain- 
ed with him as a permanent influence. 
Another factor may be mentioned: from 
his earliest youth, social problems had 
had a great interest for him. The ideai- 
istic ardor, derived from religious in- 
terest, was gradually transferred to so- 
cial problems. He was greatly disturbed 
by the development of the harsh “rug- 
ged individualism” which accompanied 
the growth of competitive industrialism. 
An important influence which helped 
him toward a positive view was Augus- 
te Comte’s belief that scientific method 
could arrest the disintegrating elements 
of modern culture and provide the 
means for a continuous moral develop- 
ment of a humane society. Thus, out 
of his striving for a unification of his 
scientific interest and his moral-social 
concern grew a conception of the mean- 
ing of religion. 


lV 


The views expressed in A Common 
Faith, published when Dewey had pass- 
ed his seventy-fifth birthday, give us his 
mature reflections on the significance of 
the religious factor within the frame- 
work of his naturalistic, socially orien- 
tated, philosophy. In attacking his sub- 
ject, he first makes a distinction between 
“religion versus the religious.” There is, 
in Dewey's view, no such thing as reli- 
gion in general in the sense of an ab- 
stract, universal religion. There are 
many religions, each one with a partic- 
ular character, associated with the life 
of a definite people, region, and cul- 
ture. As such, each religion carries with 
it a burden of creeds, practices, and 
ideas, which are not necessarily relevant 
to its essential core of meaning. Indeed, 
these are often encumbrances which ob- 
scure the element of genuine signifi- 
cance in the religion. The insistence on 
the supernatural origin of religion par- 
ticularly, which is a vestige of an an- 
cient system of thought, has in modern 
times become a stumbling block in the 
appreciation of genuine religious values. 
Since anthropological and psychological 
researches have disclosed the very hu- 
man sources in every religious belief, 
many people, associating religion main- 
ly with the supernatural, have dismissed 
everything connected with religion as 
having no valid basis. The scientific dis- 
closures should have worked the other 
way, for religious values are enhanced 
when we see them in relation to uni- 
versal human experience. 

If we are to realize the underlying sig- 
nificance of religion, then, we must make 
a distinction between religion as an ab- 
stract and empty term, a religion, which 
is always a particular religion, and reli- 
gious which implies a quality of experi- 
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ence and an orientation toward the 
world. So considered, the religious as- 
pect of experience is not a special do- 
main, a sacred realm set apart and un- 
related to the ordinary experience of 
life, entered into only by the special path 
of prayer and worship. “It denotes atti- 
tudes that may be taken towards every 
object and every proposed end or ideal.” 
It may be interrelated with esthetic, 
moral, political, even economic, aspects. 
Thus, in attempting to define the reli- 
gious in naturalistic terms, Dewey does 
not aim to create a new religion; his 
purpose is to identify the genuinely re- 
ligious attitude of mind, discernible in 
wide ranges of human experience, to 
penetrate to what lies behind our usual 
conception of the nature of religion. 
In a preliminary analysis, Dewey dis- 
cusses some of the current definitions 
of religion in an attempt to distill the 
valuable meaning in each case. The Ox- 
ford Dictionary defines religion as: ‘‘Re- 
cognition on the part of man of some 
unseen higher power as having control 
of his destiny and as being entitled to 
obedience, reverence and worship.” Dew- 
ey points out that the controlling in- 
visible power and the associated modes 
of worship have historically been con- 
ceived in incompatible ways: from the 
supertitious beliefs and orgiastic rituals 
of primitive religions to the rational re- 
ligion of chastity, wisdom, justice and 
love, characteristic of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian development. Dewey proposes a re- 
interpretation: the idea of an “unseen 
power” controlling our destiny means 
the power of the ideal over us, and the 
concept, “invisible forces’’ implies the 
many conditions of nature and human 
association which give support to our 
sense of values and carry us through 
periods of doubt and despair. Religion 
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claims to effect conversion, to impart an 
enduring change of attitude towards the 
world in which the self achieves a vol- 
untary, stable adjustment, as in the 
Stoic’s resolution to endure the buffet- 
ing of fortune or the Christian's deter- 
mination to obey the will of God. Dew- 
ey would turn the statement around 
and say that any enduring change of 
attitude in which the self achieves a 
conscious adjustment to life is religious. 
Again, all high religions have dwelt on 
the power of religion to introduce per- 
spective in the piecemeal and shifting 
episodes of existence. Here, too, Dewey 
reverses the statement and suggests that 
“whatever introduces genuine perspec- 
tive is religious.” In all these concep- 
tions, a crucial part is played by the 
power of human imagination. It is the 
power of creative imagination interven- 
ing to transform life that is essential to 
the religious attitude. 

The outcome of Dewey's analysis of 
the religious attitude may be summed 
up as follows. The self feels itself as ‘in- 
complete in an unstable and precarious 
world. It directs itself to something be- 
yond itself, to the whole self adjusted in 
harmony to a perfect universe. This idea 
of the whole self in a universe represent- 
ing the totality of conditions that im- 
pinge on the self is an imaginative con- 
struction, a projection of the human 
Striving toward perfection. It rests in 
human experience, but it transcends the 
limited world of observation and reflec- 
tion through the power of imagination. 
For the religious man, this imaginative 
ideal has become part of him; it exerts 
authority over him in choice of conduct. 
The religious person is one who has 
arrived at a conviction in the literal 
sense that he has been vanquished by 
the conception of his whole self, adjust- 
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ed to the imaginative totality we call 
the Universe; he is a man who acknowl- 
edges that the ideal has a rightful claim 
over his ordinary desires and purposes. 
So—“Any activity pursued in behalf of 
an ideal end against obstacles and in 
spite of threats of personal loss because 
of conviction of its general and endur- 
ing value is religious in quality.” And 
it is to be borne in mind that the pur- 
suit of the ideal must be in the frame- 
work of a conception of a universe of 
forces in which we have our existence. 
“The essentially unreligious attitude is 
that which attributes human achieve- 
ment and purpose to man in isolation 
of the world of physical nature and his 
fellows.” In other words, the irreligious 
person is, in the biblical phrase, the one 
who arrogantly says: “I, and none else 
beside me.” 


Dewey thus associates the essence of 
the religious attitude with the pursuit 
of ideals, not with the quest for truth. 
It has already been noted that he does 
not regard philosophy as having any spe- 
cial access to truth and it will, there- 
fore, not surprise us that he denies to 
the religious consciousness any distinct 
mode of attaining certainty of knowl- 
edge. That some types of mysticism may 
function in the creation of ideals may 
be granted. But this does not mean that 
mystic experience itself can provide us 
with valid knowledge or with a superior 
sort of truth. “There is but one sure 
road of access to truth—the road of pa- 
tient, cooperative inquiry, operating by 
means of observation, experiment, re- 
cord, and controlled reflection.” The 
idea that religion has some special ac- 
cess to truth has distorted the meaning 
of faith, making it signify a belief in an 
existing fact not supported by adequate 


evidence. But the term faith has a valid 
significance if we mean by it faith in 
an ideal end. In the one instance, faith 
in God would mean belief in a Being 
who already exists but whose existence 
cannot be demonstrated by the ordinary 
methods available to science; in the oth- 
er significance, faith in God would be 
confidence in the unity of the ideal ends 
which we acknowledge as having au- 
thority over our emotions and actions. 

In the tendency of our historical re- 
ligions to conceive of God as Supreme 
Being there is, Dewey holds, the con- 
version of valid human ideals into an- 
tecedent existences. It illustrates a gen- 
eral tendency of the human mind to try 
to strengthen its moral purposes by giv- 
ing them a basis in nature and a sanc- 
tion in superhuman will. But the effect 
may well be the opposite and Dewey 
believes that supernaturalism has gen- 
erally had the result of weakening man’s 
creative pursuit of the embodiment of 
the ideal in life. Dependence on the pow- 
er of an omnipotent and omniscient 
Deity is a counterpart of the surrender 
of human endeavor. “Men have never 
fully used the powers they possessed to 
advance the good in life, because they 
have waited upon some power external 
to themselves and to nature, to do the 
work they are responsible for doing.” 
Moreover, the assumption of the prior 
existence of God conceived as the All- 
Good, as well as the All-Powerful, has 
posed the theological problem of evil in 
the world. The naturalistic view makes 
the difficulty with which theodicy con- 
cerns itself quite gratuitous by positing 
the existence of both evil and good in 
the universe as related to man; it makes 
man responsible for increasing the ele- 
ment of good in the universe through 
critical intelligence, pursuit of the ideal, 
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and persistent cooperative effort. Anoth- 
er defect of the theological view, which 
places God above and outside of nature, 
is that it isolates the ideals from human 
experience. It conceals the fact that 
ideals have their root in human experi- 
ence. Aims and ideals, though generated 
through imagination, are not made of 
imaginary stuff. “They are made out 
of the hard stuff of the world of physi- 
cal and social experience.” The ideal 
emerges when the imagination lays hold 
of precious possibilities offered to 
thought and action in the critical mo- 
ments of experience. 


The process of creative idealization of 
human experience is experimental and 
continuous and the work of embodying 
the conceived ideal demands effort and 
perseverance. Human progress results 
from the continuous interaction of the 
ideal with the actual. In a manner rem- 
iniscent of the ancient conception of 
the demiourgos, Dewey would give the 
name God to this continuous active in- 
terrelation between the ideal and the ac- 
tual. He does not insist that one must 
use the word God to signify this rela- 
tionship, but he believes that in our dis- 
tracted age the use of the traditional 
term has significance in directing action 
which is warmed by emotion and en- 
lightened by thought. He believes that 
the idea of a real union of the ideal and 
actual is implicit in the idea of God, as 
it has expressed itself in the great spir- 
itual religions of the Western world. A 
humanistic religion which excludes all 
reference to the divine is inadequate; 
when it takes humanity as its object of 
worship it is presumptuous, aad if it 
excludes our relation to the totality of 
nature it is likely to be pale and thin. 
The use of the word God is opportune 
also in counteracting the aggressive athe- 


ist who is affected by a lack of natural 
piety, as he complacently issues blasts 
of defiance against a universe indifferent 
to human welfare. The use of the word 
God, to convey the unity of the actual 
with the ideal, protects man from his 
sense of isolation which brings defiance 
and despair in its train. 


VI 


In the concluding chapter, Dewey 
gives consideration to the social origin 
and connections of the religious im- 
pulses. He lays emphasis on the fact that 
throughout history until modern times 
religion permeated the life of every com- 
munity. The individual did not join a 
church; he was born into the religious 
community as he was born into the civic 
life. Social unity, up to recent times, was 
effected through, and symbolized by, be- 
liefs and rituals of a collective religion 
co-terminous with the community. There 
are some people—he instances Jews who 
were brought up in Eastern European 
communities before the First World War 
—who recall what religion means social- 
ly when it permeates all the customs and 
activities of group life. But for most of 
us in the United States this strongly com- 
munal character of religion is merely a 
bygone historic situation. Today, while 
the individual may be born in a par- 
ticular church, whether he remains in 
it or takes membership in another 
church, is purely a voluntary matter. 
The very existence of church organiza- 
tions continues by grace of a secular 
state which defines the organic law un- 
der which they may operate. But the 
most important fact of all is that the 
church is now a specialized institution 
in society competing for ethical and 
spiritual influence with many other or- 
ganizations of educational, philanthrop- 
ic, and recreational character. This 
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vastly changed position of the church— 
not the revolution in thought brought 
about by science—Dewey holds, is the 
major factor in the decline of religious 
influence. Only a relatively small part 
of the population have been genuinely 
affected in ther religious views by the 
change in intellectual beliefs; but all are 
influenced by the fact that many agencies 
in our society—the schools, the press, lit- 
erature, theatre, and the cinema, even the 
trade union and the political party—rep- 
resent values that impinge on life daily. 
The average person need not be, in fact, 
is no longer dependent on the church for 
ethical and spiritual inspiration. If it 
were only a matter of adjustment of dog- 
ma and creed to modern thought, the 
churches would, perhaps, be equal to 
the task; but what the churches cannot 
do is to restore their former virtual 
monopoly of spiritual influence. 

In the past, religious thought and 
practice concerned themselves with all 
aspects of life, economic and political, 
as well as those which touched upon per- 
sonal ethics. Today, insofar as the 
churches turn attention to social affairs 
at all, it is likely to be confined to the 
symptoms of social evils, to drunken- 
ness, looseness in sex relations, the de- 
nunciation of divorce, rather than to 
analysis of the basic causes of demoral- 
ization, such as war, economic oppres- 
sion and social injustice. To some ex- 
tent, religious organizations have in re- 
cent years broadened their scope of in- 
terest to include the “‘social gospel,” but 
here their mission is qualified by a re- 
tention of the doctrine of the supernat- 
ural origin and sanction of ideals. An 
equivocal and confused state of mind 
results, which weakens the effort toward 
the amelioration of conditions. Having 


made the good step forward of relating 
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religious ideals to normal problems of 
experience and life—in the family, in 
the neighborhood, in political and econ- 
omic life—why not follow the idea to 
its conclusion, Dewey asks, and recog- 
nize that ideals themselves arise in the 
natural experience of social life? 
Finally, Dewey returns to the major 
theme, that the ethical life can be ad- 
vanced by critical intelligence, by em- 
ploying the same mode of attack which 
has given us remarkable new conditions 
of lite. The good life in society will not 
be achieved by preachments against the 
corruptions of the heart. What we re- 
quire is accurate knowledge of the causes 
of evil and proposals of remedies related 
to the causes found in the processes of 
inquiry. Nor can religion provide from 
a source of its own a scheme of appro- 
priate values, for the values we cherish 
are drawn from the experiences of life. 
What religion can add is an attitude of 
mind, an emotional drive, a religious de- 
votion to the method of intelligence it- 
self. Emotion alone without intelligence 
may lead to the destruction of institu- 
tions, and exaggerated religious feeling, 
to fanaticism. The assurance of perse- 
vering pursuit of rational ideals comes 
from the marriage of feeling with intel- 
ligence. If the scientific attitude of in- 
quiry into causes and remedies were 
joined with the ardor that has at times 
marked the historic religious, the con- 
sequences for the betterment of human 
relations would be incalculable. 
though such a pursuit of the vision of 
the good life requires no denomination- 
al creed—sectarian doctrines tend rather 
to obstruct the cooperative effort of man 
in advancing humane values—the aban- 
donment of the distinct churches that 
now exist is not implied. Each has some- 
thing vital to offer, providing the uni- 
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que symbols of word and ritual are used 
as a means of illustrating the fund of 
human values which all cherish in com- 
mon. 

Whether we of the human race call 
ourselves brothers or not, we are all in 
the same ship traversing the same tur- 
bulent ocean. We are all enmeshed in 
a community of causes and consequences 
which symbolizes the mysterious totality 
our imagination calls the universe. The 
potential religious significance of this is 
immense; a “creed” founded on the real- 
ization that our ideals rising in human 
experience can be carried further by hu- 
man effort and intelligence, will change 
and grow, but cannot be shaken. What 
it surrenders of older formulations, it 
will give up gladly because the new 
knowledge gives further insight into the 
conditions needed for the advancing of 
communal ideals. 


Dewey ends with a confession of faith: 


The ideal ends to which we attach 
our faith are not shadowy and waver- 
ing. They assume concrete form in 
our understanding of our relations to 
one another and the values contain- 
ed in these relations. We who now 
live are parts of a humanity that ex- 
tends into the remote past, a human- 
ity that has interacted with nature. 
The things in civilization we most 
prize are not of ourselves. They exist 
by grace of the doings and sufferings 
of the continuous human community 
in which we are a link. Ours is the re- 
sponsibility of conserving, transmit- 
ting, rectifying and expanding the 
heritage of values we have received 
that those who come after us may re- 
ceive it more solid and secure, more 
widely accessible and more generous- 
ly shared than we have received it. 
Here are all the elements for a reli- 
gious faith that shall not be confined 
to sect, class, or race. Such a faith 
has always been implicitly the com- 
mon faith of mankind. It remains to 
make it explicit and militant. 


Vil 


A recent critique of Dewey’s interpre- 
tation of religion (Edward L. Schaub 
in the Philosophy of John Dewey edited 
by Paul A. Schilpp) concludes with the 
observation that man’s sense of depend- 
ence has its roots in deeper ground than 
the experience of the precarious nature 
of the environment or the realization 
that advance of human ideals is con- 
ditioned by cooperating factors in the 
physical and social world—the factors 
which Dewey stresses. The experience, 
which Professor Schaub suggests, may be 
distinguished as uniquely religious, arises 
in man’s consciousness of his limitations 
and finitude, of his recognition of Na- 
ture’s absolute control over him, a real- 
ization made tragically vivid by. the 
awareness of his mortal destiny. He be- 
lieves that Dewey has failed to consider 
the important role that the phenom- 
enon of death has played in the gen- 
esis of religion. The point is well made; 
but it strengthens rather than weakens 
the positive force of Dewey's interpre- 
tation. 


Religion, it may be said, has roots in 
both sources, in the awareness of limi- 
tation in the face of forces which im- 
pinge upon man, and on the other hand, 
in the urge towards life. In one aspect, 
it arises out of despair and the premo- 
nition of death; in the other, it revolves 
around hope and the belief in the pos- 
sibility of a better life, it rests in man’s 
faith in the fulfillment in this world of 
a moral and rational vision. In one case, 
religion offers consolation for the defeats 
of life, provides a sense of inner peace 
to still anxiety, extends forgiveness for 
the irremediable sins which we have 
committed, holds a promise for a purer 
life of the spirit in another world. In 
the other mood, religion calls to other- 
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regarding ethical action; it attempts to 
make the Kingdom of Heaven—the sov- 
ereignty of justice and mercy—basic to 
law, and it inspires to sacrifice in order 
that God’s will be done on earth. 
Judaism and Christianity contain ele- 
ments of both types of religion. But 
Christianity, in its central tendency, is 
more deeply concerned with man’s limi- 
tations, with the problem of sin and suf- 
fering, with mortality and resurrection. 
Its central mythos revolves around the 
Crucifixion, around the idea of death 
and transfiguration. This conception of 
the nature of religion motivates the ten- 
dency among philosophers of Christian- 
ity to rationalize the contemporary crisis 
and possible catastrophe as means to 
the growth of religion, as Arnold J. 
Toynbee does when he suggests that “it 
is the historical function of civilizations 
to serve by their downfalls, as stepping- 
stones to a progressive process of rev- 
elation of always deeper religious in- 
sight...” Judaism, on the other hand, 
in its major tendency, celebrates life, ad- 
monishing, “Seek the Lord and Live!” 
We repeat in prayer the words of the 
Psalmist: “Not the dead praise the Lord 
but we [the living] praise him trom 
now to ever more.” The central event 
in Jewish history is the giving of the 
Torah on Mount Sinai, a law by which 
we are to live, a law which is a tree 
of life to all who uphold it, and which 
in the prophetic interpretation includes 
the vision in the end of days of a reign 
of justice, of mercy, and of truth. 
There are times in the life of the in- 
dividual when consolation is the greater 
need, and there are persons for whom 
a religion of resignation and reconcilia- 
tion is the most suitable. There are 
whole periods in the history of a na- 
tion when prayerful and patient wait- 
ing until wrath has passed is the only 


way open to the wisdom of life. But in- 
solar as there remains in Judaism a ves- 
tige of belief that our Torah is true, 
and that our prophets are prophets of 
truth, we shall welcome as congenial to 
its spirit all those who call to action 
to reform the world in the spirit of the 
divine ideal of justice and peace, of 
mercy and truth, whether they speak in 
the sacred accents of the priesthood or 
in the secular language of the common 
man. 

John Dewey’s naturalistic and social- 
ly oriented religious conception will, no 
doubt, fail to satisfy those who regard 
the spiritual life as mainly centered in 
deeply moving personal experience. This 
writer agrees that Dewey's contribution 
to religious philosophy is partial and 
far from fully adequate. But what he 
has to say is not without significance— 
indeed, it is indispensable—for those 
who interpret religion in outgoing uni- 
versal terms as well as in terms of in- 
dividual subjective experience. Dewey's 
ethically centered outlook should parti- 
cularly endear him to Jews who still 
hold that Judaism has at its core the 
aspiration for justice and world peace 
proclaimed by the lawgivers and proph- 
ets of Israel in ancient days. In our era 
of crisis, Judaism’s part is not to with- 
draw into the cell of subjectivism and 
nurse the existentialist malaise, but to 
join in the work of the world—to con- 
tribute its stream of living waters to the 
mighty current, which despite the dan- 
gerous whirlpools and shoals which ob- 
Struct its course, is moving toward a 
world order of greater justice and more 
secure peace, toward the sovereignty of 
universal law. For a basic tenet in the 
Jewish creed is a belief that the Messiah 
is bound to come though he tarry, and 
that the Sovereignty of Heaven will, in 
the end, be established on the earth. 
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ETHICAL NORMS IN THE JEWISH 
LAW OF MARRIAGE 


EMANUEL RACKMAN 


o ethical considerations really play 

the dominant role in the evolution 
of Jewish law? Many make the boast. 
Few substantiate the claim. Even when 
they do offer isolated illustrations of the 
manner in which moral values influenc- 
ed the Halakhah, the illustrations are 
usually peripheral to the mainstream of 
Halakhic development. The  conse- 
quences are deplorable. 

Jewish youth in whom we seek to in- 
duce a respect for Talmudic learning 
is nurtured on generalizations, with- 
out authentic illustrative materials. Even 
students in Rabbinical seminaries are 
taught to become expert in the analysis 
of Talmudic legal concepts without ref- 
erence to their ethical significance. Fur- 
thermore, while most Zionists, even sec- 
ularists and laborites, agree that the le- 
gal sustem of the State of Israel ought 
to be rooted in the lofty principles of 
traditional Jewish law, few scholars ar- 
ticulate the ethical and moral postulates 
of that law. The hope of Zionists has 
inspired very little creative analysis and 
synthesis. Even the religious parties have 
done very little in this connection. Last- 
ly, there is a decided trend today in the 
philosophy of law to divorce ethical 
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norms from legal norms. Austin in An- 
glo-American legal thought, and Kelsen 
on the Continent, gave impetus to this 
movement. Jewish apologists must there- 
fore be more convincing than ever that 
ethical considerations should be of par- 
amount importance in legal develop- 
ment. 

This essay proposes to illustrate by 
reference to only one simple problem 
how rewarding the effort can be. The 
problem represents but one wave in the 
sea of the Talmud and all references 


are limited to a single tractate, Qiddu- 
shin. 


Qiddushin is still the principal source 


for the Jewish law of betrothal. Its folios 
discuss the manner in which a Jew takes 
a wife. The marriage status itself, and 
the rights and privileges thereunto ap- 
pertaining, are discussed elsewhere. 
Qiddushin is concerned principally 
with the manner of bringing the status 
into being. However, one discovers early 
in one’s study that though today all Rab- 
bis—Orthodox, Conservative and Reform 
—require the groom, with the presenta- 
tion of the wedding ring, to recite the 
same words to his bride, the Talmud 
itself is far less formalistic. The Talmud 
provides for considerable variation both 
in the words recited and the object given. 


1All page references are to the Tractate 
Qiddushin. 
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What our sages sought to assure was not 
a rigid form for the ceremony but rath- 
er the unequivocal character of the 
parties’ consent. Marriage was to be con- 
sensual. This was the ethical value that 
the law sought to fulfill. As a matter 
of fact, because of this preoccupation 
with consent, the modern law of con- 
tract in European and American law 
could have been, and was, derived prin- 
cipally from the Talmudic analysis of 
consent to marry. 

That the Bible made the woman's 
consent to marry of paramount impor- 
tance the Rabbis gleaned from the verse 
in Genesis which revealed that Rebecca 
was asked whether she wanted to marry 
the patriarch Isaac. Halakhic exegesis, 
however, found a better source, a legal 
argument. In connection with the con- 
tract to marry, the Bible used the term 
Qiha, a term employed to describe 
Abraham's contract to buy land from 
the Hittites. Mutual consent is a pre- 
requisite for a sale, It must therefore 
be a prerequisite for a marriage (2a 
and b). 

Conceivably, this analysis might be 
challenged by pointing to the fact that 
Jewish law permitted a father to give 
his daughter away in marriage without 
her consent. Jewish law apparently did 
not deny the father all of the powers 
he enjoyed over his daughters in prim- 
itive society. This would imply that 
the woman's consent was hardly the 
ethical value to be conserved. It must 
be remembered, however, that in such 
a case at least the father’s consent was 
a prerequisite. The father’s consent then 
became the historical antecedent for the 
woman’s consent when the father’s 
rights over his daughter were virtually 
abolished. The abolition, though accom- 
plished long ago, involved a slow proc- 
ess. The father’s power was originally 


restricted to the daughter’s minority— 
until she reached twelve and one-half 
years of age (3b). Then the Rabbis ex- 
pressed their opposition to marriages 
before the daughters reached puberty 
(41a). The father’s power was thus re- 
duced to a maximum period from pu- 
berty to age twelve and one-half. Even 
the Biblical right of the father to sell 
his daughter as a slave when she was a 
minor was understood to be a step that 
would be consummated by the marriage 
of the daughter to the master. And this 
too was frowned upon, for the father 
who exercised this right was considered 
a sinner—his need to sell his daughter 
was regarded as the consequence of his 
non-righteous living to which a father 
would hesitate confessing (20a). Even 
when she was thus sold, her bondage 
lasted only until she reached puberty 
(14b). She was then completely eman- 
cipated unless she had wedded her mas- 
ter or his son. If, in the middle ages, 
the marriage of young children was re- 
instituted, it was as the Tosafists explain 
(41a), because life was very precarious 
for Jews, and fathers wanted to see their 
children settled before poverty, exile, or 
murder overtook them. 

That our sages regarded child mar- 
riages arranged by the father, as the 
exception, rather than the rule, can be 
gleaned from an examination of almost 
all the illustrative case material of the 
tractate Qiddushin in which the woman 
herself, and not the father, is regarded 
as the contracting party. And so far as 
the woman herself was concerned, it can 
be said that it was her consent to marry 
that was the value our sages sought to 
advance. Thus, when the State of Israel 
recently made the contracting of child 
marriages a crime, and raised the age 
at which consent could be given, it ful- 
filled a Talmudic purpose. Furthermore, 
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when a millenium ago Rabbi Gershon 
made the wife’s consent a prerequisite 
to divorce, he was also extending a Tal- 
mudic value. 

In view of the fact that the woman’s 
consent to marry, as well as the man’s 
is essential, the Rabbis found that the 
law of sales was most relevant. It was 
not that they regarded women as chat- 
tel who could be bought and sold. It 
was rather, as already noted, that in 
sales of property one finds maximum in- 
sistence on mutual consent and under- 
standing. That is why they chose to link 
the law of betrothal with the law of 
sales. 

This can be gleaned from one appar- 
ently far-fetched hypothetical question 
discussed in Qiddushin (7a). The Rab- 
bis had considered the possibility of ap- 
plying to the contract to marry analogies 
from the law of consecrated things. In 
a sense, when a man takes unto him- 
self a wife, she becomes consecrated to 
him alone, and forbidden to others. Thus 
she could be compared to things that 
had been consecrated to Temple serv- 
ice and could therefore be used only for 
restricted purposes. The rules of law per- 
taining to consecrated things—called 
Heqdesh—could have played a part in 
the development of the legal concept of 
betrothal as did the law of sales. The 
titles of the first two chapters of Qid- 
dushin are revealing in this connection. 
The first chapter is called, “A Woman 
Is Acquired.” The second chapter is call- 
ed, “A Man Consecrates.” Now, the Tal- 
mud poses this hypothetical question: 
“What if a man, using the correct form 
in every other respect, should nonethe- 
less say that he consecrates only half of 
the woman?” If the law of sales is ap- 
plicable, one can acquire half owner- 
ship in a thing. If, however, the law 
of consecrated things applies, then if one 


consecrates half of an object, the whole 
of it becomes holy and is subject to all 
the relevant prohibitions. And which 
rule shall be employed in the case of 
the betrothal of part of a woman? The 
initial impulse of any modern would 
be to say that in the interest of woman- 
ly dignity one should avoid the concept 
of sale wherever possible and resort to 
the other more refined analogy of con- 
secration, Our sages, however, ruled oth- 
erwise—and precisely out of respect for 
the ethical value of consent. Their de- 
cision was that the rules of sale would 
apply. Precisely because they respected 
the rights of women, they said that when 
the woman had consented to only par- 
tial betrothal, one dare not—without her 
express will—impute any more than that 
to her. Her consent must be real, not 
constructive. Therefore, having consent- 
ed to only half marriage, we cannot 
automatically regard her as wholly wed- 
ded. However, since there can be no 
partial sale of a thing which cannot be 
shared by partners, and we know that. 
two men cannot share the same woman, 
there can therefore be no partial be- 
trothal at all and the whole act of the 
husband is null. Thus by the mundane- 
sounding law of sale, rather than the 
lof{ty-sounding law of consecrated things, 
a further safeguard was built around 
the woman’s unequivocal consent. 
Sales consummated by mistake with 
regard to the object sold or the price 
paid, or sales consummated on condi- 
tions which remain unfulfilled, can be 
rescinded. Marriages, too, which involve 
misunderstanding or unperformed prom- 


ises, or unfulfilled conditions, were 


null and void, The parties must them- 
selves be what they represented them- 
selves to be, or must own what they rep- 
resented they had, or do what they prom- 
ised to do (49b). 
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However, parties might so take ad- 
vantage of the great latitude permitted 
them with respect to conditions and rep- 
resentations that the institution of mar- 
riage may become very unstable. ‘wo 
people might agree to wed on condition 
that the husband never absents himself 
from his wife for any prolonged period. 
They bear children and decades later 
the husband deserts. The marriage 
would be automatically annulled by this 
act. The children would be regarded ret- 
roactively as born out of wedlock. The 
wife would no longer be prohibited 
from marrying members of her hus- 
band’s family, who heretofore, because 
of her marriage to her husband, had 
been within prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity. She could now marry her 
brother-in-law or her father-in-law. 
The stability of Jewish family life would 
be in jeopardy if family relations were 
to be contingent upon conditions whose 
fulfillment was never certain. 

Such considerations impelled our sages 
to formalize and 
marriage 


institutionalize the 
contract which heretofore 
could have involved whimsical and friv- 
olous aspects. They had to impose lim- 
itations on the area of consent. They 
had to make marriage not only a matter 
of contract but a matter of status, 

This is especially interesting because 
the distinguished legal historian, Sir 
Henry Maine, regarded the movement 
of progressive societies, as distinguished 
from static societies, as a movement 
“from status to contract.” Status signi- 
fied personal conditions which were not 
the result of agreement. They flowed 
rather from the fact of family dependen- 
cy. Members of the family remained tied 
to the family nexus dominated by the 


2 Ancient Law (ed. Pollock), p. 174. 


head—the father. However, with the 
gradual dissolution of family dependen- 
cy and the growth of individual obliga- 
tion in its place, we find that it is the 
individual who is steadily substituted 
for the family as the unit of which the 
law takes account, and arrangements 
entered into by individuals constitute 
contracts. 

By Maine’s standard, Jewish law was 
exceedingly progressive. At an_ early 
stage Jewish law changed the position 
of woman in the creation of a mar- 
riage from status to contract. However, 
Maine’s thesis is presently regarded as 
faulty because in more complex soci- 
eties there is often a reversion from con- 
tract to status. The law in modern in- 
dustrial states tends to protect the rights 
and duties of weaker groups by view- 
ing them as if they were bound to “sta- 
tus” instead of free to contract as they 
please. The protection of labor unions 
in America, for example, required this 
reversion. In Jewish law, too, the pro- 
tection of women required a reversion 
to the concept of status and a curtail- 
ment of the scope of the free contract. 
There had to be a limitation on con- 
ditions. And the process of limiting con- 
ditions—whose beginning the Talmud 
reveals—so developed in post-Talmudic 
times that the Rabbis ultimately pro 
hibited all conditions, 

The principal limitation on condi- 
tions which the Talmud prescribed was 
that they shall not negate Biblical re- 
quirements. If husband and wife stipu- 
lated that their marriage would obligate 
neither to cohabit with each other, the 
stipulation was null. Certain property 
rights which the marriage status involv- 
ed could be waived, but never that 
which was of the very essence of the 


marriage relationship. Furthermore, 


purely whimsical conditions—“I thee 
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wed if thou wilt ascend to heaven’’—are 
null. 

In addition to nullifying certain con- 
ditions the Rabbis decided that the lan- 
guage used in conditions must be given 
the meanings commonly held in the 
community. The parties could not ar- 
gue that they had entertained unusual 
meanings. Even if a man contracted to 
marry on condition that he was wise or 
strong or rich, neither he nor she could 
maintain that standards of wisdom, 
strength or wealth, superior or inferior 
to those held in the community were 
intended (49b). Too much regard for 
the subjective would defeat the ultimate 
end of the definiteness and stability of 
the marriage relation. 

On ethical grounds, however, two ex- 
ceptions were made to this rule and the 
subjective was taken into account. If the 
man stipulated the state of his own 
mind as a condition to the marriage— 
his being a righteous man or a villain— 
the condition was null. If he stipulated 
that he was righteous, the marriage was 
valid even if he had the foulest reputa- 
tion in the community. “Perhaps he had 
repented for one moment” (ibid). If 
he stipulated that he was wicked, even 
if he were a saint, the marriage was also 
valid. Perhaps he was an idolater in one 
of his thoughts (ibid). His subjective 
state could not become the basis for a 
condition. Its truth or falsehood could 
not be subject to legal proof, Jewish 
law would not require a man to prove 
that he was righteous or wicked. The 
privacy of states of mind was inviolable 
and conditions with respect to them 
were nullities. Even present day Amer- 
ica can use a reminder of the inviolabil- 
ity of states of mind. 

Thus we see that while the ethical 
value of mutual consent was basic in 
the development of the Jewish law of 


betrothal, some limitations had to be 
imposed on the latitude which the par- 
ties enjoyed in creating the marital sta- 
tus to suit their own whims, However, 
the Talmud had already indicated at 
least two important areas in which con- 
ditions would be null and void. These 
areas suggest two added ethical postu- 
lates. First, a marriage cannot be con- 
tracted so that it does not fulfill its most 
natural aim—sexual gratification, Sec- 
ond, a marriage cannot be contracted 
the establishment of whose validity 
would involve the invasion of the priv- 
acy of a person's state of mind. The Rab- 
bis simply ignored such conditions as if 
they had not been made at all. 

To create a marital status, the declar- 
ation of intent to marry must needs 
be accompanied by the performance of 
any of three formal acts in the presence 
of witnesses. The formal act “clinched” 
the contract. (1) The parties could im- 
mediately cohabit. However, to do so 
with two persons present was hardly 
chaste and consequently this method 
was held to be morally objectionable. 
(2) The husband could deliver to the 
wile a written instrument constituting 
the marriage. Where there was a dearth 
of scribes, this method was not popular. 
(3) The husband could deliver to the 
wife an object of value. This became 
the usual procedure, culminating in the 
modern practice of marrying with a 
ring. 

The object of value might even be an 
intangible delight. To such an extent 
did the Rabbis expand the scope of the 
object of value that they ruled that the 
marriage could be contracted even by 
the bride’s giving of a gift to the groom. 
If the groom were a distinguished per- 
son and his acceptance of her gift was 
a delight to her, that delight would be 
sufficient to fulfill the requirement that 
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She enjoy a gain. This is analogous to 
our modern situation when a famous 
person honors a university by accepting 
its honorary degree. Moreover, the in- 
stantaneous performance of a valuable 
service stipulated by the bride would be 
sufficient. The object of value was not 
necessarily a physical thing, but includ- 
ed any valuable privilege as well. 

One's study of Qiddushin, however, 
reveals that while the concept of a thing 
of value was an exceedingly broad one 
in Halakhic exegesis, the Talmud was 
equally concerned to eliminate a loan 
from the concept’s scope. The groom 
could not create the marital status by 
waiving a debt due him from the bride 
(6b). Certainly the waiver was a gift 
she would appreciate. It requires little 
imagination to realize this. Yet, osten- 
sibly because the bride received nothing 
tangible at the time of the marriage, no 
marriage was consummated. But why was 
not her delight in the waiver of her debt 
as good as other intangible delights 
which were held to be sufficient consid- 
eration? Many Rabbis in post-Talmud- 
ic times so held, but required that the 
husband make it explicit that the mar- 
riage was consummated with the delight 
of the waiver of the debt as the thing 
given. Maimonides, on the other hand, 
construed the Talmudic text differently 
and eliminated the debt altogether as 
a possibility for the consummation of 
a marriage. He does approve of the use 
of a debt as the consideration for the 
sale of property. The waiver of a pre- 
existing debt by the purchaser to the 
seller is sufficient to pass title. Not so, 
however, for marriage. Was it not be- 
cause the Talmud, without saying so, 
regarded a marriage predicated on the 
waiver of a debt by the creditor-hus- 
band as peonage? No more than a per- 
son could be enslaved for debt could a 


woman become bound in marriage for 
the same consideration. If the Rabbis 
irowned upon fathers selling their 
daughters because they were in debt, 
would they not also frown upon a wom- 
an contracting to marry, in lieu of pay- 
ing her creditor? Furthermore, Maimo- 
nides derived from Qiddushin a prohi- 
bition to marry in consideration of the 
groom’s loaning money to the bride. 
This resembled the taking of interest. 

The modern law of contracts derived 
most of its concepts of causa and consid- 
eration from the Talmudic analysis of 
the manner in which a marital status 
is accomplished. Even the Talmudic 
problem of pre-existing debts has its 
analogues in modern legal texts. But the 
legal systems of Europe and America 
which long tolerated the sale of a debt- 
or for his debt, and ignored the Tal- 
mudic injunction against it, also found 
it difficult to grasp the implied taboo 
against peonage which the Talmud re- 
vealed in its folios on the marriage of 
women debtors to their male creditors. 

One other important species of prop- 
erty could not be given by the husband 
to the wife in order to fulfill the require- 
ment of a thing of value. These were 
things which neither the husband nor 
the wife could consume—things in which 
either might have a proprietary right 
but only for the purpose of giving them 
away to those who could consume them. 
For example, heave offerings due to the 
priests were items which a non-priest 
could not eat. The farmer who had set 
them aside could, however, name the 
priest who was to receive and enjoy 
them. Yet if he wanted to betroth a 
woman by transferring that privilege to 
her so that she, instead of he, could 
name the person who would become the 
owner, his act would be a nullity. The 
transfer of that privilege is not the giv- 
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ing of a thing of value—even if one 
would pay a considerable sum for it 
(58a). 

This Talmudic ruling, however, re- 
veals a philosophy of property which 
has profound ethical significance. Prop- 
erty generally might be defined in 
terms of rights for use and enjoyment. 
Or property might be defined in terms 
of power. Morris Raphael Cohen once 
defined property as nothing more than 
the power to exclude others. For that 
reason he regarded the concepts of prop- 
erty and sovereignty as kin. The own- 
er exercises sovereignty over others by 
excluding them from the enjoyment of 
that which is his. Upon this type of lord- 
ship Jewish law frowned. Lordship over 
the earth and all its contents belongs to 
God. God gives man the right to con- 
sume and enjoy His bounty. Incidental 
to man’s right to consume and enjoy 
is an almost unavoidable right to share 
and to give away. When, however, one’s 
power over a thing is limited to its dis- 
posal, Jewish law hesitated to regard 
such power as property. That too close- 
ly resembles the exercise of lordship or 
sovereignty and man should not act the 
part of God. 

The Jewish philosophy of property 
still begs for thorough analysis. Yet in 
Qiddushin we have one insight which 
only the Halakhah can make clear. The 
emphasis in the Jewish concept is that 
of use and enjoyment and not lordship. 
Property is intended to help make life 
more abundant and must therefore not 
be turned into an instrument for tyran- 
ny over one’s fellow-man. Hence, mar- 
riage cannot be constituted by a trans- 
fer from husband to wife of a power 
which sustained his ego and shall now 
sustain hers. 

Very few modern states permit mar- 
riage by proxy. In Qiddushin, we find 


not only. that the Rabbis sanctioned 
such marriages, but also that they had 
the advanced conception of agency 
which prevails in modern law, a concep- 
tion unknown to Roman law. 

Roman law held that an agent who 
buys property for his principal is regard- 
ed as having made the purchase for him- 
self. Ihe principal acquires title when 
the agent resells to him. Precisely be- 
cause Jewish law was broad enough in 
its scope so that it included matters re- 
ligious, criminal and civil, and students 
of the Law became proficient in all its 
phases, it was easy to enrich each field 
with concepts borrowed from the other. 
And in the law of sanctuary offerings 
one finds a theory of representative ca- 
pacity which is suitable for an advanced 
conception of agency. Moderns usually 
generalize that a system of law is prim- 
itive when it fails to differentiate be- 
tween religious, criminal and civil law, 
or between divine, public and private 
Jaw. Jewish law had all of these distinc- 
tions but regarded all as parts of the 
one Law. 

The Rabbis thus remembered that the 
person who offers the Paschal lamb for 
his family group acts in a representative 
capacity (4lb). His act for all is credit- 
ed to each individually. This could, 
therefore, apply to any and all situa- 
tions. Any man may choose to act 
through a representative. 

What is particularly impressive is that 
the agent is a representative. Popular 
understanding to the contrary notwith- 
standing, a man’s agent is not identical 
with himself. The Talmud was careful 
to point this out, for if the agent—when 
acting for the principal—is vested with 
the personality of the principal, then 
like the principal, he would be incom- 
petent to testify with regard to the trans- 
action. The Rabbis held instead that 
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the agent’s act is a representative act, 
while his person is not the principal's 
person. Therefore, he would not be in- 
competent to testify (42a) . Furthermore, 
he can contract to marry a woman on 
behalf of his principal but may never 
consummate the marriage by sexual in- 
tercourse. That also explains, as later 
Rabbis have indicated, why a Jew can- 
not make an agent for himself to per- 
form such commandments as involve the 
performance of a physical act—the plac- 
ing of phylacteries on hand and head, 
the eating of Matzoh and Moror on 
Passover, or the taking of a Lulab on 
Tabernacles. 

The conception that the agent is the 
principal's representative was borrowed 
by the canon lawyers of the middle ages 
and introduced into European law. In 
origin, however, the concept is religious. 
As in religious living, Jews are respon- 
sible for each other, so generally they 
ought to have the capacity to represent 
each other. The concept also had po- 
litical implications. The land of Israel, 
it was argued, was divided among the 
tribes with the head of each tribe acting 
in a representative capacity fo his con- 
stituents (ibid). And thus even govern- 
ment of the people by their represen- 
tatives has its roots in the same Talmud- 
ic discussion. 

The most remarkable ethical insight 
to be gleaned, however, from the Tal- 
mudic discussion on agency is the ex- 
ception to the rule. One cannot create 
an agent to commit a crime or a sin. 
The agent alone is responsible for his 
misdeed. The principal is not punish- 
ed. Judaism recognized no accessory be- 
fore the fact. Thus, if one hires another 
to commit a murder, only the actual 
murderer is tried for the offense. The ra- 
tionale of the Talmudic rule is religious 


in origin. The agent is a free moral 
agent. He should not have chosen to ig- 
nore God’s will and heed his principal's 
instead. Therefore, he alone shall answer 
to the law. And from the point of view 
of human behavior, this emphasis on the 
individual responsibility of the agent 
may have been a great deterrent to 
crime. Too often criminals conspire in 
groups and act in defiance of the law 
as they derive moral support and 
strength from co-conspirators. Jewish 
law reminded them that only he who 
consummates the murder or theft will 
be punished. 

Returning to the law of betrothal, 
however, one finds marriages by proxy 
permitted, but not recommended (41a). 
A woman particularly should be pro- 
tected from hurt and embarrassment. 
Her husband should see her before they 
are bound to each other. If a marriage 
is consummated without his having pre- 
viously seen her, he may find himself 
wedded to one whom he will come to 
hate in his heart, thus creating a situa- 
tion in which he will violate the Bib- 
lical jnjunction to love one’s friend as 
one’s self. 

In Qiddushin a multitude of legal 
problems other than the creation of the 
marital status are discussed. Many of 
these pertain particularly to the law of 
persons and warrant a separate analysis. 
In this essay only one issue was examin- 
ed—the formal manner of taking a wife. 
One would not have expected so sim- 
ple an issue to evoke so much atten- 
tion. Yet when ethical considerations ab- 
sorb the jurist-theologian, he probes to 
fulfill the will of God for any act he 
undertakes to do and the taking of a 
wife is hardly one of the least impor- 
tant. 
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RELIGIOUS TRENDS 
IN AMERICAN JEWRY 


WILL HERBERG 


HE PAST twenty years have witnessed 
T a remarkable change in the religious 
situation of the Jews in America. Trends 
that had prevailed since the earlier days 
of immigration and that seemed to be 
part of the very “nature” of American 
Jewry have been reversed, and new ten- 
dencies have emerged that are shaping 
the American Jewish community in ways 
undreamed of a generation ago. There 
can be no doubt that we have entered 
a significantly new period in the history 
of American Jewry. It is the purpose of 
this paper to examine the new situation 
in its major aspects and to assess the sig- 
nificance of the new trends for Jewish 
life in America. 


The outstanding fact defining the 
new situation is the reversal of the two 
major trends that characterized the pat- 
tern of American Jewish life well 
through the 1920’s—the trend toward 
the dissolution of Jewishness and the 
trend toward the abandonment of the 
Jewish religious tradition and of all re- 
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ligious concern whatsoever. Assimilation 
and secularism marked the pattern of 
American Jewish life from the begin- 
ning of the great immigration at the 
end of the last century, although for de- 
cades these tendencies, particularly the 
former, were masked by the continuous 
influx of new immigrants. When large- 
scale immigration came to an end dur- 
ing the first world war, the logic of the 
underlying social and cultural pattern 
became evident: American Jews were 
abandoning their Jewishness and losing 
all interest in their religious heritage. 
There were not wanting those who were 
already sounding the knell of American 
Jewry and confidently relegating the sy- 
nagogue, along with the church, to the 
limbo of obsolescent institutions. 

The situation is obviously very differ- 
ent today. The trend toward dissolution 
and secularism, so marked through the 
twenties, has been halted, even reversed. 
Among all sections of American Jewry, 
but particularly among the younger gen- 
eration, there is a movement of “return”. 
“Return” to what? It is hard to say 
exactly: return to a new sense of Jew- 
ishness, return to the synagogue, return 
to personal religious concern. These 
various aspects are often fused and com- 
pounded in the movement of “return”; 
yet they sometimes also exhibit a cer- 
tain tension, which shows that the un- 
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derlying forces and motives are not of 
one piece but reflect different facets of 
the experience of the American Jew in 
mid-twentieth century America. 

The return to Jewishness, to self-afhr- 
mation as a Jew and to self-identifica- 
tion with Jewry, is perhaps the most 
obvious sign of the times. The young 
people in the colleges—who, let us re- 
member, make up the next generation 
of American Jews—as well as those out 
of school who are setting up homes for 
themselves, recognize and affirm their 
Jewishness in a way that would have 
seemed unbelievable some thirty years 
ago, and to a greater or less degree this 
is also true of other sections of Amer- 
ican Jewry. In a manner that is difficult 
to define but which can hardly be de- 
nied, the events of the thirties and 
forties—the upsurge of anti-Semitism in 
Europe on the one hand and the strug- 
gle for the establishment of a “Jewish 
state” in Palestine, on the other—served 
to heighten the sense of Jewish iden- 
tification and self-affirmation among 
American Jews, as among Jews every- 
where. This underlying factor of con- 
temporary history cannot be denied; its 
influence has been wide and pervasive. 
But it is well to recognize that in the 
United States at least, it has fallen in 
with a significant sociological trend, 
which has not yet been sufficiently stud- 
ied or appreciated. This trend is signal- 
ized by the emergence of the “third gen- 
eration” of American Jewry. The first 
generation, the immigrant generation, 
came with their Jewishness as part of 
their immigrant heritage; it was embed- 
ded in their life and culture. The young- 
er members of that generation, and of 
the next, revolted against this heritage, 
and in the process of establishing their 
independence and adjusting themselves 
to their new environment, they strove 


to cast off their Jewishness as part of 
the immigrant baggage they were so 
eager to abandon. They were intent— 
quite naturally and properly intent— 
upon becoming Americans, and to be- 
come Americans they had to cease to 
be foreigners, which to them only too 
often meant to cease to be Jews. The 
third generation is in a very different 
position; it is secure in its American- 
ness and does not have an immigrant 
burden which it is anxious to throw off. 
It can therefore face the problem of 
its Jewishness in a new and creative 
manner, free from many of the anxieties 
and compulsions that afflicted the earlier 
generations. How it is coping with the 
problems of its Jewishness we are only 
just beginning to discern in vague out- 
line. 

But here a question arises that leads 
us to the heart of the matter. This phe- 
nomenon of the “third generation” is 
common to all of the many immigrant 
groups that came to these shores in the 
past century and that have entered into 
the making of the American people. But 
in every other case, the emergence otf 
the “third generation”—I refer here to 
the sociological category; in some cases, 
it may actually be a fourth or a fifth 
generation—in every other case, I say, 
the emergence of the “third generation” 
has meant the dissolution of the ethnic- 
immigrant group from which it came 
and its absorption into the developing 
mainstream of American life; that is 
precisely how the American people and 
American culture have come into being. 
With the Jews it has been different. The 
first and second generations of Jews in 
America repeated the common immi- 
grant pattern: immigrant foreignness 
followed by an anxious effort to get 
rid of that foreignness and be- 


come American. But the “third gen- 
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eration” of American Jews, instead 
of somehow finally getting rid of their 
separateness and dissolving completely 
into the general community, which is 
what all other “third generations” have 
done or are doing, the “third genera- 
tion” of American Jews are actually re- 
turning to Jewishness. How are we to 
account for this strange anomaly which 
distinguishes Jews from all other immi- 
grant groups that have gone into the 
making of America? 

We can account for this anomaly only 
by recognizing that American Jewry 
cannot be understood if it is taken to 
be merely one of the many ethnic groups 
that left the old world for the new in 
the course of the great migrations of 
the past century. The Jews who came 
to America did of course constitute an 
immigrant group, but their Jewishness 
was apparently something that trans- 
cended their immigrant character in a 
way that was not true of the merely eth- 
nic or national character of the other 
immigrant groups. Their Jewishness was 
apparently something very different 
from the kind of ethnic or cultural for- 
eignness that tends to disappear with 
the emergence of the third generation. 
Had it not been something very differ- 
ent, we would not now be witnessing a 
return of the “third generation” to Jew- 
ishness. 

The fact of the matter seems to be 
that just when the immigrant-cultural 
basis of American Jewish existence was 
beginning to disappear with the emer- 
gence of a thoroughly American “third 
generation”, American Jewry was be- 
coming transformed into what sociolo- 
gists call a “religious community”. The 
religious community has, in fact, be- 
come the primary context of social lo- 
cation in contemporary American life. 
When an American asks of a new fami- 


ly in town, “What does he do?” he 
means the occupation or profession of 
the head of the family; when he asks, 
“What are they?” he means to what 
religious community do they belong— 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. A cen- 
tury ago, the question, “What are they?” 
would have been answered in terms of 
immigrant-ethnic origin, and today it is 
still answered in some such terms for 
Negroes as well as for Americans of 
Oriental or recent Latin American ori- 
gin. But increasingly, the great mass of 
Americans understand themselves and 
their place in American society in terms 
of the religious community with which 
they are identified. And “religious com- 
munity” in this usage refers not so much 
to the particular denomination, of which 
there are scores in this country, but to 
the three great divisions, Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews. America is the land 
of the “triple melting pot’, for it is 
within these three religious communities 
that the process of ethnic and cultural 
integration so characteristic of American 
life takes place. 

We can restate all this by saying that 
while the unity of American life is in- 
deed a unity in multiplicity, the plural- 
ism that this implies is of a very spe- 
cial kind. America recognizes no per- 
manent national or cultural minorities; 
what Europe knows under this head are 
in this country regarded as “foreign 
language” or “foreign culture” groups, 
whose separateness is merely temporary, 
the consequence of recent immigration, 
destined to be overcome with increasing 
integration into American life. America 
does indeed know and acknowledge the 
separateness of so-called minority “races”, 
but such separateness has always involv- 
ed some degree of segregation and con- 
sequent relegation to an inferior status 
in the social hierarchy. The only kind 
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of separateness or diversity that Amer- 
ica recognizes as permanent and yet also 
as involving no status of inferiority is 
the diversity or separateness of religious 
communities. In short, while America 
knows no national or cultural minor- 
ities except as temporary, transitional 
phenomena, it does know a free variety 
and plurality of religions, and it is as 
a member of a religious group that the 
great mass of Americans understand the 
status of the Jew in this country and 
that the American Jew understands him- 
self. This is particularly true of the 
younger generation of Jews. When they 
are moved to affirm their Jewishness, 
and they must do so if only to identify 
themselves to themselves and to others, 
they can conceive of no way of doing 
so except in religious terms. The many 
substitutes for Jewish religious identif- 
cation, which were open to earlier gen- 
erations, are no longer viable to them. 
It is simply a fact that the average Amer- 
ican Jew—I mean the Jew who is accul- 
turated to America—if he thinks of him- 
self as a Jew at all, tends almost auto- 
matically to think of himself as belong- 
ing to a religious community, even if 
he himself does not have personal faith. 
In the Vilna of the 1920's, it was pos- 
sible for a militantly anti-religious Jew- 
ish doctor to assert himself as a Jew by 
sending his children to a secular Yid- 
dish school, and for a time this pattern 
was familiar among Jewish immigrants 
in this country. For some time, too, one 
could “be a Jew” simply by being a 
Zionist or by identifying oneself with 
some Jewish philanthropic cause. All 
this is becoming increasingly untenable. 
Today, if the American Jew is to regard 
himself as a Jew, and if he is to be so 
regarded by his non-Jewish neighbors 
and friends, some religious association, 
however vague, is necessary. The only 


way in which the Jew can integrate him- 
self into American society is in terms 
of a religious community. 

That is one reason why the “return” 
to Jewishness of which I have spoken 
has also meant a return to the syna- 
gogue. It is beyond dispute that syna- 
gogue construction, synagogue member- 
ship, and even synagogue attendance 
are growing at an unprecedented rate 
in this country. This is part of a larger 
movement characterizing entire 
American people today, for the growth 
of religious bodies and the increase in 
religious afhliation on the part of the 
American people is one of the most 
striking facts about the present situa- 
tion in the United States. In 1900, 36 
percent of the American people were 
reported as religiously affiliated; by 1930, 
the figure had risen to 47 percent; and 
by 1950, to 57 percent. In the quarter 
of a century from 1926 to 1950, the 
population of the United States rose 28.6 
percent; church membership, however, 
jumped nearly 60 percent. There are no 
comparable figures applying specifically 
to the Jews, but all evidence goes to 
show that the movement of American 
Jews into the synagogue in recent years 
has been at least as sweeping and as vig- 
orous as the movement of Americans 
generally into the church. Many of the 
older people, who had once broken 
away and had never thought of the pos- 
sibility of returning, are back again, but 
it is primarily the trend of the younger 
generation that is decisive. For them, 
the “return” to Jewishness which we are 
witnessing is in great measure a return 
to the synagogue, for not only is the 
synagogue the one enduring and repre- 
sentative Jewish institution; not only is 
it the unique embodiment through the 
ages of Jewish spirituality: it is also the 
characteristically American vehicle of 
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Jewish self-identification. When a young 
Jewish couple in New York get married 
and move out to Westchester or Long 
Island, the first thing they do is to join 
the synagogue; quite naturally—for how 
else are they to express and signalize 
their Jewishness? The revival of the sy- 
nagogue in the past fifteen years would 
have stunned the social prognosticators 
of a generation ago, who saw in it a 
culturally moribund institution as well 
as a remnant of immigrant foreignness. 
It has turned out to be neither: it has 
become a thoroughly American institu- 
tion whose growth is reflecting the cur- 
rent “return” to religion in America. 
It is worth noting that the movement 
back to religion has involved a consider- 
able number of old-line secularist Jews. 
Indeed, militant secularism in the sense 
of anti-religion is almost entirely gone; 
today’s secularists are no longer so sure 
they possess the key to the riddle of the 
universe, nor are they so certain that 
religion is the source of all evil and the 
primary obstacle to man’s advancement. 
Even in Jewish labor circles, once the 
stronghold of radical anti-religion, there 
is taking place a notable change of 
heart, reflecting not only the spirit of 
the times, but also the new status of 
labor in the American Jewish commu- 
nity. In all sections of American Jewry, 
there are those who, without seriously 
modifying their own religious indiffer- 
ence, have come to adopt what may be 
called a pro-religious attitude because 
they recognize that religion possesses a 
strong “survivalist” potential. I recall 
the words of a distinguished Jewish 
scholar of pronounced secularist views: 
“Jewish religion [he maintained] has 
proved itself the most stormproof aspect 
of Jewish life. It is the only force that 
can preserve the Jews as a group, in 
America at least”. Such people are often 


ready to associate themselves with the 
synagogue, give their children a “Jew- 
ish education”, perhaps even adopt cer- 
tain of the traditional ritual observances 
in the home, without thereby implying 
any religious commitment. With some, 
as with the scholar I have mentioned, 
this attitude is a conscious and well-ar- 
ticulated ideology; for the most part, 
however, it is little more thn a vague 
sentiment, though surely an influential 
one. In either case, it finds a strong ap- 
peal in Reconstructionism, with its com- 
bination of a secularist humanistic phi- 
losophy in matters of belief and an em- 
phasis on external forms for the sake of 
“survival” in matters of observance. 
But this rather sophisticated pro-reli- 
gionism without religion is by no means 
characteristic of all those who are today 
turning to the synagogue. On the con- 
trary, by and large, those who are “re- 
turning” feel themselves sincerely reli- 
gious, though they are not oblivious to 
the utility of the synagogue and its edu- 
cational institutions in keeping their 
children Jewish. Their religion, however, 
is generally very far, at least in content, 
from the faith embodied in Jewish reli- 
gious tradition. In fact, it often consists 
of little more than “belief in God”, a 
high regard for Jewish moral teachings, 
and a feeling that attending synagogue 
occasionally, giving one’s children a 
“Jewish education”, and soime ritual ob- 
servances are necessary for Jewishness. 
An increasing proportion of younger 
Jews, it is true, especially those in the 
colleges, are beginning to look for some- 
thing more authentically religious and 
more authentically Jewish; about them 
I will have something to say in a little 
while. But by and large, the religion of 
the average American Jew is as I have 
described it, a “liberal Judaism” not very 
far removed from the “liberal Protes- 
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tantism” of the church around the cor- 
ner. This is about equally true of the 
American Orthodox and Conservative 
groups as of the Reform group, despite 
important secondary differences among 
them. Nothing is perhaps more American 
than this kind of religion, sincere but 
without content. 

And yet one should not leave it on 
this note. The superficiality of religious 
content may not be a fair measure of 
the depth and reality of the religious 
concern. It is the concern that is cru- 
cial, for it is the concern that opens 
the heart to God. And I think it can 
be said that for all the shallowness that 
characterizes so much of contemporary 
American Judaism, the concern is there 
to an increasing degree, particularly 
among the younger generation of Amer- 
ican Jews. 

Let me, before carrying the argument 
off in another direction, summarize 
what I have so far said about the pres- 
ent religious situation in American Jew- 
ry. Largely in response to basic influences 
affecting the entire body of the Amer- 
ican people, American Jewry is return- 
ing to a renewed sense of its Jewishness, 
to a renewed affiliation with the syna- 
gogue, and to a renewed awareness of 
religion. This is a reversal of trend of 
really historical significance. Within this 
general movement, there is under way 
another movement, if movement it can 
be called—a new and growing concern 
with religion as personal faith and com- 
mitment. In such matters, it is difficult 
to supply “objective” documentation, 
but I feel that I can with some confi- 
dence draw upon my own experience as 
well as upon the conclusions of other 
observers. During the past seven years, 
I have lectured at scores of colleges and 
universities in all parts of the country, 
usually in interdepartmental programs 


that have brought me in touch with ei- 
ther the entire academic community or 
else a sizable section of it. In the course 
of these campus programs, I must have 
had discussions with thousands of Jew- 
ish students, in classes, seminars, and lec- 
tures, as well as in personal conferences 
and bull sessions. And, of course, these 
days, discussions, no matter how they 
begin, always end up with religion. I 
think I can say without qualification 
that interest in, and concern with, reli- 
gion as manifested by the present stu- 
dent generation, Jewish and non-Jewish 
alike, is something really extraordinary, 
and is constantly growing. I have no 
hesitation whatever in confirming the 
testimony of Professor Stuart Hughes of 
Harvard, who states with some surprise: 
“The avant-garde [of students] is be- 
coming old-fashioned; religion is now 
the latest thing” (Saturday Review, 
March 3, 1951). It is to this “avant-gar- 
de” that we now turn. 


II 


The new concern with religion as per- 
sonal faith is much harder to define or 
describe than the larger movement of 
return to the synagogue of which it is 
part; it is, however, just as real, and 
in the last analysis may prove to be even 
more important. In varying degrees, this 
new concern is to be found among all 
sections of American Jewry, but, as I 
have just indicated, it is most pronounc- 
ed and perhaps most vital among the 
younger people, particularly those in the 
colleges, for it is the younger people 
who are most open to new influences 
and most accessible to rapid shifts in 
the intellectual and spiritual climate. 
Within the framework of the social and 
ideological reorientation of American 
Jewish life I have described, there is 
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undoubtedly taking place among many 
of the “returning” generation a real, 
though by no means clearly defined, shift 
in fundamental outlook, a change of 
“mind” and “heart” that sometimes 
means a radical restructuring of exist- 
ence. Unsympathetic observers may 
sometimes find it difficult to detect the 
conventional marks of religion in this 
new spirituality, but that does not 
change the fact that it is truly and pro- 
foundly religious, perhaps closer to the 
enduring tradition of faith than the 
“liberalized”, “modernized”, denatured 
versions of religion that have conven- 
tional standing. It is in a basic sense 
a reflection of the new world that has 
suddenly emerged in the course of the 
past generation, a world of total inse- 
curity, a world in which the easy hopes 
and reliances of earlier decades seem 
grotesquely unreal and in which some 
deeper foundation of existence must be 
found if life is to be liveable at all. Pro- 
fessor H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale has 
well indicated the nature, as well as 
some of the deeper sources, of the new 
spirituality in a study of what he calls 
“Our Conservative Youth” (Seventy- 
Five, anniversary publication of the Yale 
Daily News, 1953, p. 90). 


Present-day youth [he writes] has to 
rest its large-scale security on deeper 
foundations, and this is probably the 
source of its religious interest.. Some 
of it is finding no greater security 
than what an Epicurean philosophy 
of life affords; but much of it is get- 
ting down to the bedrock and find- 
ing a foundation on which life can 
rest unmoved, if not unshaken, in 
stormy times. There is a venturesome- 
ness in this quest, but it is a hidden 
thing... 


The best of American Jewish youth 
is also engaged in this quest, but be- 


cause it is a “hidden thing” it is often 
overlooked by the outsider. Yet it is of 
decisive importance, for it is that which 
gives the “returning” generation its 
characteristic outlook and temper. 

How shall we define this outlook and 
temper? It is difficult to give any clear 
account of it because it varies so wide- 
ly in its personal expression, and in the 
nature of the case, it can have no offi- 
cial formulation. But I think the fol- 
lowing characterization is fairly borne 
out by the facts, at least as I have come 
upon them in recent years. 

It seems to me that the first, and per- 
haps basic, aspect of the outlook of the 
“returning” generation is a thirst for 
the “metaphysical” that marks it off dis- 
tinctly from its immediate predecessors. 
There is wide dissatisfaction with the 
naturalistic and humanistic philoso- 
phies that only yesterday were the mark 
of the “modern” mind; there is a de- 
mand for something deeper, for a phi- 
losophy that takes account of the full di- 
mensions of human existence. There is 
a new feeling for depth and a new sense 
of realism. The old-fashioned “liberal- 
ism” that saw only the surface of things 
and was therefore totally unprepared 
for Hitler or Stalin seems quite unin- 
telligible to many of the younger gen- 
eration, who can hardly fail to be aware 
of the spiritual “underworld” lurking 
in the depths. The “returning” genera- 
tion is hard-boiled and worldly-wise; yet 
for all its realism, perhaps precisely be- 
cause of that realism, it reveals an in- 
wardness that stands in striking con- 
trast to the busy activism of the college 
generations of the thirties and early 
forties. For this reason, some observers 
have accused it of apathy, inertia, and 
unconcern with the issues of the day, 
but this indictment, though in part per- 
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haps well-founded, overlooks the pos- 
sibility that the apparent inertia on the 
surface may, as Richard Niebuhr sug- 
gests, hide a venturesomeness and activ- 
ity in essence much more serious than 
the externalism of other times. The turn 
to inwardness reflects a deep need tor 
personal appropriation, and it often ex- 
presses itself in a marked distrust of 
conventional standards and beliefs, in 
an almost biological allergy to the pat, 
prefabricated catchwords that are so 
frequently made to do service as an- 
swers to the problems of life. To some 
people, this attitude may seem to verge 
on utter skepticism and disbelief, but 
in this attitude there is also a readiness 
to listen, an openness to the new, that 
makes this generation (in Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn’s words) so “accessible to good”. 
There is above all a genuine desire to 
recapture, or perhaps better, to recreate 
for oneself, the substance of Jewishness. 
As a consequence, there results that sur- 
prising interest in, and regard for, tra- 
dition that distinguishes this otherwise 
skeptical generation. ‘A generation with- 
out creeds and Scriptures”, notes H. 
Richard Niebuhr, “has none to reject, 
but looks with respect on historic afhr- 
mations and revelations, orients itself 
towards them, and seeks to understand 
their meaning and power Youth is 
seeking, fumblingly often, to reclaim 
the ancestral ground on which previous 
generations were nurtured, but which 
they abandoned”. 

I am well aware that this description 
is too schematic to be accurate; it ap- 
plies fully only to the most advanced 
of the “returning” generation, and even 
to them only in a general way. And 
yet it has its truth, and that truth seems 
to me important. For it is a fact that 


the generation now in college or recent- 


ly out of it are beginning to think and 
feel and be concerned religiously in a 
way that is startlingly new, yet also ever- 
lastingly old. The newness is obvious, 
often too obvious; but the other side 
should be emphasized as well. For it is 
a paradox, yet also a truism, that the 
thoroughly American, modern “return- 
ing” generation often feels itself closer 
spiritually to its grandparents than to 
its parents. More than once, I’ve heard 
a young man or woman on some col- 
lege campus tell me in a puzzled way, 
“You know, I'm really beginning to 
understand my grandfather; I’m begin- 
ning to understand how he feels about 
things, especially about religion”. And 
I shall never forget the dedication which 
a young man from New York in a se- 
lect New England college inscribed on 
his honor thesis: “To my grandfather, 
who had the courage to bear witness to 
the living God in a new world”. Here 
again, but in a much deeper sense, the 
“third generation” is returning to the 
first. 

This new concern with Jewishness and 
Jewish faith leads the “returning gen- 
eration to the synagogue, and the sta- 
tistics of institutional affiliation and 
membership bear witness to this “re- 
turn”. They enter the synagogue with 
eager anticipation, especially if it is for 
the first time; what they find there is 
often such as to disconcert and disheart- 
en them in their search for a deeper 
understanding of their Jewish existence. 

I do not want to be unfair to the 
present-day American synagogue. Under 
pressure of its environment, it is called 
upon to perform a thousand and one 
tasks of which the old-time synagogue 
knew nothing, and it does most of them 
well; but in the one task of providing 
a significant and creative environment 
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for the “returning” generation, it is fail- 
ing most deplorably. It may plausibly 
be argued that the expectations of the 
younger people are perverse and un- 
realistic and that no synagogue can 
afford to be diverted from its more im- 
portant purposes in order to meet them. 
But it remains a fact that only too fre- 
quently the first contact with the syna- 
gogue since childhood on the part of 
these “returning’’ young men and wom- 
en is a deeply disillusioning experience 
which many of them never really get 
over. Whether they are married couples 
making their first uncertain venture in 
synagogue affiliation, or students coming 
home with vague anticipations, their 
disappointment is often quite profound. 
This may come as a shock to many who 
see people attend services and take their 
part in various synagogue activities, but 
one should not be misled by surface 
appearances. Of course, the “returning” 
young people, or at least most of them, 
sooner or later get accustomed to the 
routine of synagogue life, and some of 
them even get to like it, but the initial 
ardency is quenched, the eager anticipa- 
tion repressed, and whatever remains of 
the original venture in faith is largely 
dissociated from the synagogue and _ its 
activities and driven to assume what are 
often questionable forms. 

What is wrong with the contemporary 
synagogue from the point of view of the 
“returning” generation? To put the 
whole case in a nutshell, it is the essen- 
tial secularism, the externalism, and the 
ingrained mediocrity of the contempo- 
rary synagogue, Orthodox, Conservative, 
and Reform alike, that render it so in- 
adequate in meeting the needs of those 
who come to it with high, though often 
vague and _ ill-defined anticipations, 
What is the religion to be found in the 


present-day American synagogue? The 
religion of the present-day American 
synagogue is not one but many. It may 
be a religion of “Jewish values”, and 
that means either ethical culture plus 
social service or an idealized version of 
ritual observance. Or it may be a re- 
ligion of Jewish scholarship, in which 
acquaintance with texts becomes the 
vehicle of Jewish identification. It may 
be a religion of Zionist nationalism or a 
religion of Jewish folk-culture; a reli- 
gion of “religious experience”, cultivat- 
ing inspiration and uplift, or a religion 
of nostalgic sentimentality, feeding on 
“quaint” little Hasidic tales. Or it may 
be all of these combined in varying meas- 
ure. But whichever or whatever it may 
be, it is equally remote from the kind 
of faith the “returning” generation is 
seeking, a faith that will yield some 
glimpse of the meaning of life in its ulti- 
mate terms and some way of living on 
the level of really significant existence. 
In a poignant statement published near- 
ly three years ago (Congress Weekly, 
April 9, 1951), Leslie Fiedler expressed 
the plight of the “returning” Jewish in- 
tellectual confronted with the realities 
of contemporary synagogue Judaism. 


In the Orthodox shuls [Mr. Fiedler 
wrote], the hasidic fire, the old unity 
of devotion, are moribund beneath an 
emphasis on kashrut and the endless 
pilpul, long since turned into a sub- 
stitute for any moving faith. In the 
Reform temples, the glib young rabbi, 
with his tags from Freud, his socio- 
logical jargon, speaks his conviction 
that God is a “cosmological blur”. 
Like the more debased Protestant 
churches, the temples have tended to 
substitute “social service” for reli- 
gion... These conditions do not pre- 
vail universally, of course, but in gen- 
eral, American Judaism has made 
everything its center but God: ama- 
teur psychoanalysis, collecting money 
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for the Jewish Appeal, hating all Ger- 
mans, worshiping force, bowing down 

before a revived nineteenth century 
nationalism 


What Mr. Fiedler expresses here so 
vigorously, many young men and wom- 
en have tried to communicate to me, 
stumblingly and inarticulately, perhaps, 
but with quite as much urgency. The 
language and ideas of the present-day 
American synagogue strike the intelli- 
gent young people of the “returning” 
generation as something strangely obso- 
lete and utterly remote from the real 
problems of life. The spiritual atmos- 
phere of the present-day American syna- 
gogue proves even more perplexing. I 
recall a medical student, with a deep 
religious concern, who had some inter- 
esting things to say about the liturgy 
and form of service of the synagogue 
he occasionally attended. He tound it 
all very unsatisfactory, primarily because 
it was not (as he thought it should be) 
an act of corporate worship in which 
all are involved, but rather a religious 
performance put on by the rabbi and 
hazan and “appreciated” or “enjoyed” 
by the congregation as audience. Besides, 
he found that the rabbi “talked too 
much”; and in fact, the rabbi was al- 
ways talking, introducing this and ex- 
plaining that, turning the entire service 
into a sort of inspirational adult educa- 
tion program. As a result, this young 
man, and some other young people I 
know, have more than once decided that 
they would go to some old-style Ortho- 
dox synagogue where, as they put it, 
“there is less talking and more pray- 
ing”. But of course, in most cases, that 
won't work either; the cultural barriers 
are too great, not to speak of their in- 
adequate knowledge of the Hebrew lit- 
urgy. So there seems to be no direction 
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in which they can turn to find the “re- 
ligious substance” they are seeking. 


This “religious substance” is but rare- 
ly to be found in the present-day Amer- 
ican synagogue; the present-day Amer- 
ican synagogue is basically an extravert 
institution, caught up in an _ endless 
round of institutional externalities. It 
is this externalism that the young peo- 
ple who come in search of faith find it 
hard to take. Perhaps, as I have sug- 
gested, the present generation is react- 
ing excessively against the mindless ac- 
tivism of their predecessors. Perhaps; but 
the fact remains that the present gen- 
eration is distinctly organization-shy; 
is suspicious of “movements” and can- 
not work up any real enthusiasm for 
busy programs and bustling activities. 
But the present-day American synagogue 
is almost always a big institution that 
lives by programs and projects and cam- 
paigns, and the present-day American 
rabbi is eminently organization-con- 
scious. The young man or woman who 
comes to the synagogue with grandiose, 
perhaps overly romantic notions of a 
House of Prayer and a House of Study 
actually finds a big community center 
in which the synagogue is almost lost. 
The shock is sometimes one that leaves 
a deep and lasting imprint. 

There is something in the cultural 
atmosphere of the present-day American 
synagogue that has a depressing effect 
on many of the “returning” generation. 
I have in mind a certain commonplace- 
ness of thought and sentiment, a certain 
self-satisfied mediocrity, a certain slack- 
ness of spiritual tone and stodginess of 
feeling that cannot but embarrass young 
people who come to the synagogue with 
the passion of faith or with the hope 
of finding it. What they have heard and 
read, what they have come to feel, has 
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led them to believe that authentic reli- 
gion may be anything in the world, but 
it cannot be dull or mediocre. The very 
stirrings that brought them to the point 
of “return” render them particularly sen- 
sitive, perhaps unduly so, to the dull, 
philistine atmosphere that so often per- 
vades the synagogue and renders suspect 
every sign of intellectual or spiritual ter- 
ment. The rabbi, especially if he is a 
younger man, may attempt to resist the 
wave of mediocrity, but he too is usual- 
ly engulfed in it along with the others. 

What happens to the “returning” gen- 
eration when it comes to the synagogue 
and finds it as I have described? It is 
hard to say exactly because the develop- 
ment is still too new to draw conclu- 
sions. But by and large I should say 
that however disappointed in their ex- 
pectations, most of them settle down to 
a kind of passive synagogue connection, 
which they feel necessary to satisfy their 
own need for “belonging” as well as to 
provide their children with a “Jewish 
education”. As time goes on, many of 
them, altogether too many unfortunate- 
ly, become routinized and fall in with 
the conventional mediocrity of the en- 
vironment, though generally something 
of the old longing still remains. At the 
other extreme are those who never be- 
come reconciled, whose disillusionment 
leads to conscious alienation from the 
synagogue, even to a certain aversion to 
it. But it is not a total alienation, for 
it does not lead to active hostility, least 
of all to anti-religion. What it leads to 
is a kind of resentfuly private “inner 
religion” which on occasion takes on 
extravagant forms, uncontrolled as it is 
by the regulative forces of tradition and 
community experience. It is not a 
healthy development, but sometimes it 
is perhaps the only way out. 


There are, of course, mitigating in- 
fluences. In the first place, the descrip- 
tion I have given of the present-day 
American synagogue, if taken literally, 
is altogether too sweeping. There are 
synagogues in which sensitive young peo- 
ple can find themselves at home and 
even be moved to an interest in insti- 
tutional affairs. There are rabbis—I 
know some of them myself—who show a 
real understanding of, and sympathy 
with, the “returning” generation and 
are able to speak to them in their own 
terms. There is the widely influential 
Hillel organization on the campuses, 
which has shown a remarkable sensitivi- 
ty to the religious needs and capacities 
of the Jewish student. And there are the 
growing intellectual resources at the dis- 
posal of the serious-‘minded American 
Jew. The writings of Martin Buber are 
now widely available, and something of 
Franz Rosenzweig has recently become 
accessible. There is also the new reli- 
gious thinking in America, the writings 


of A. J. Heschel, Emil Fackenheim, and 


others, as well as a growing accumula- 
tion of translations of basic texts. And 
the writings of outstanding Christian 
thinkers of the post-“‘liberal” school—the 
two Niebuhrs, Tillich, Kierkegaard—can 
prove useful in developing an intellec- 
tual armature of faith. In any case, the 
“returning” young Jew need not feel 
alone even when he can find no real 
place for himself in the synagogue he 
has joined. Of course, he will be rebuk- 
ed for succumbing to “mysticism” and 
“existentialism”, the current bogeymen 
of the philistines. But he need not mind 
that, for he can see himself part of a 
new spiritual movement with wide per- 
spectives, corresponding to the deeper 
realities of human existence and the real 


needs of the time. In this conviction, 
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he can keep alive the stirrings of faith 
and thought, the new sense of his Jew- 
ishness, that brought him to the point 
of “return”. 

There is indeed, I seem to feel, a 
new type of Jew emerging in America, 
a Jew to whom the beliefs and tradi- 
uons of Judaism are not merely inher- 
ited routine, but something new, per- 
sonal, and exciting. To this type of Jew 
—and he is represented very considerably 
in the “returning” generation—the old 
shibboleths and institutional loyalties, 
the old catchwords and platitudes, have 
little meaning. He is looking for some- 
thing deeper and more basic. What he 
is looking for, I am convinced, can be 
found in the authentic tradition of Jew- 
ish faith. There is only one question: 
Is the present-day American synagogue 
in the position to communicate that tra- 
dition to him in a way that he can 
understand and appropriate? Can the 
present-day American synagogue provide 
him with a spiritual home adequate to 
his needs and, in a measure at least, to 
his expectations? These questions can- 
not be answered with any assurance at 
the present time, but upon the answer 
will depend a good deal of the future of 
Judaism in America. 


Ill 


There is always something rash and 
presumptuous in speaking about the 
“religious situation”. The religious sit- 
uation is indeed, in one sense, a part 
of the total social and cultural situation, 
and therefore subject to human scrutiny 
and analysis. But in another sense, it 
is something that transcends the social 
and cultural framework in which it is 
embedded and takes on a dimension 


that relates it to the divine-human en- 
counter to which it refers. Analysis, fore- 
casts, and programs become dubious, if 
not altogether irrelevant, for man’s faith 
in response to God's call is not some- 
thing that can be charted or reduced to 
plan. When we deal with the religious 
situation, we are brought up short be- 
fore the final mystery in a way that is 
even more immediate than in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life. In the end, we know 
so little, and hope and trust for so much. 
What I have said about contemporary 
religious trends in American Jewry must 
be taken in this spirit and within these 
limitations. New forces are at work 
among American Jews, revealing new 
possibilities of religious life and thought. 
But we must not fall into the delusion 
that we have these forces at our dis- 
posal and these developments under our 
control. They remain hidden in the un- 
fathomable reaches of divine providence 
and human action. We discern, or think 
we discern, what is happening, but it is 
not in what we discern that our confi- 
dence can be placed. It is rather in the 
knowledge that God has his purpose 
with the world and that shall prevail, 
and in the conviction that in the ful- 
filment of that purpose, Jewry, includ- 
ing American Jewry, has its part to play. 
Just what that part is, or will turn out 
to be in our time, we do not know, but 
we do know that we have a _ function 
to fulfil, in this time as in any other. 
In this assurance, we can face the pres- 
ent without illusions and the future 
without fear or misgiving. In this assur- 
ance, too, we may permit ourselves to 
see in the contemporary religious situa- 
tion signs of promise opening new per- 
spectives of Jewish faith and Jewish 
existence in America. 
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AN OUTLINE OF A MODERN 


JEWISH THEOLOGY 


EMIL L. FACKENHEIM 


HATEVER their differences, all pres- 
W ent schools of Jewish theology 
would seem to have a common failing. 
This is the lack of system. To illustrate 
this contention, we need only cast a brief 
glance at the two main schools, the so- 
called humanists and the so-called exis- 
tentialists. 

The members of the former school tend 
to draw heavily on the support of the 
sciences, and it is perfectly logical that 
they should. For inasmuch as they deny 
such articles of faith as supernatural 
revelation, it follows that Jewish religion 
(as all religion) is based on natural in- 
sights closely related to other natural 
insights, whether they be philosophical, 
moral, aesthetic or scientific. But one 
looks in vain in their writings for a sys- 
tematic account of the relation between 
Jewish religion (and religion as such), 
on the one hand, and all the other forms 
of human insight, on the other. For ex- 
ample, it is fashionable to relate Juda- 
ism to the insights of modern psychol- 
ogy. But the attempts to establish such 
a relation, frequent though they are, 
content themselves with random illus- 
trations; they never seem to get down 
to first principles. The thoughtful read- 
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er is therefore forever left wondering 
whether Jewish religious insight is meant 
to give the standard of what is valuable 
in modern psychology, or whether psy- 
chology is to be the standard of what 
is valid in Jewish tradition; whether the 
whole enterprise is a mere apologetic 
which assures us that Jews knew long 
ago what psychology discovered only re- 
cently, or whether Judaism still gives us 
something which nothing else can give; 
and if the latter, what this something is. 
The Jewish humanist makes similar at- 
tempts to relate Jewish religious insight 
to pragmatism, sociology, and even mod- 
ern physics. And in each case the read- 
er is left in a similar state of bewilder- 
ment. All this does not prove that the 
humanist version of Judaism is untena- 
ble; but it does prove that the case at 
present made for it is poor indeed. And 
what makes it poor is the lack of sys- 
tem. 

The existentialists, too, must be criti- 
cized in this respect, though (at least in 
the opinion of this perhaps not unbiased 
writer) not quite so severely. They tend 
to emphasize the difference between re- 
ligious truth (and consequently Juda- 
ism), on the one hand, and all ordinary 
forms of knowledge and experience, on 
the other. Again this is perfectly logical. 
For it is perhaps the principal tenet of 
this school that faith constitutes a uni- 
que form of commitment; and it asserts 
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realities removed from natural insight, 
such as revelation. But again, the fact 
that this commitment is in some sense 
outside our ordinary system of knowl- 
edge does not mean that one cannot give 
a systematic account of it, And the fact 
that religious truth must here be set 
apart from other forms of truth does not 
absolve us of the theological duty to re- 
late what in some sense is separated. For 
the moment we are told of the existen- 
tial commitment we can raise a number 
of legitimate questions. Is the commit- 
ment possible? What is its meaning, in 
relation to the rest of human knowledge 
and experience? Why one commitment 
rather than another? These are questions 
which can be answered only in systemat- 
ic form. And while it may be true that 
the actual act of commitment transcends 
all system, there can (and for the theol- 
ogian must) be system both before and 
after: before, to explain why and where 
to leap; after, to clarify the consequen- 
ces of the leap. The existentialists have 
been the object of many unjust accusa- 
tions, such as obscurantism, “failure of 
nerve” and the like. What has lent such 
accusations a semblance of justice has 
been the fact that the existentialists, too, 
have failed wholly to live up to the de- 
mands of system. 

System in theology is needed for two 
reasons, one theoretical and one practi- 
cal. Whatever theology may be, it is 
thinking. And thinking is systematic. 
The function of theology is to save re- 
ligious faith from obscurantism and ar- 
bitrariness. And it can fulfill this func- 
tion only by giving a consistent account 
of faith, consistent both in itself and 
in relation to everything else asserted 
as true. Thus, theology without system 
is a contradiction in terms. This is the 
theoretical reason for the need for sys- 
tem in theology. 


From this follows the practical reason. 
Theologians, no matter how different 
their stand, can argue with each other. 
Untheological believers often cannot. 
This is because theologians, merely by 
virtue of being theologians, are all 
agreed on at least one criterion of truth: 
consistency. And in this lies the prin- 
cipal practical value of theology. But 
where theologians fail to give adequate 
attention to system they can no longer 
argue with one another. They can only 
either sermonize or vituperate. And 
there has been in Jewish theological dis- 
cussion far too much rhetoric and vitu- 
peration, and too little argument. To 
this writer it seems that the existential- 
ists have been the primary victims; but 
it is possible that his own leanings have 
biased his judgment in this matter. At 
any rate, what concerns us here is the 
cause of the undue prevalence of vitu- 
peration and rhetoric in contemporary 
Jewish theology, a phenomenon un- 
doubtedly traceable to the insufficient 
heed paid to system in all quarters. 

There are, of course, some excellent 
reasons for this situation. If English- 
speaking Jewry has failed to produce 
impressive works in systematic theology, 
this is not entirely due to theological 
incompetence. The Jewish spiritual sit- 
uation in the modern world is such as 
to make it doubtful whether even the 
most gifted theologian could produce a 
systematic theology adequate in all de- 
tails. But this is no excuse for ignoring 
the idea of system. For we might be 
able to produce at least fragments of 
a system, and we certainly could, by 
keeping the ideas of system and consist- 
ency perpetually in mind, reach a level 
of theological debate at which rhetoric 
and invective are left behind, and the 
followers of opposing schools can genu- 
inely argue with one another. 
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The article which follows these intro- 
ductory remarks may seem singularly ill- 
fitted as an illustration of the virtues 
which we have exalted. For, as a mere 
outline of a theology, it cannot substan- 
tiate by argument any of the doctrines it 
puts forward. But the idea of system 
which we have urged means two things: 
argument of details, and the fitting of 
all details into a Whole. The outline 
which follows makes no claim to ade- 
quate substantiation of detail; but it 
seeks to offer a conception, however 
sketchy, of a Whole. 


Theology is the attempt to give a co- 
herent account of religious faith; Jew- 
ish Theology is the attempt to give a 
coherent account of Jewish faith. Theol- 
ogy thus differs from religion, which is 
the life of faith itself; it also differs from 
philosophy and science, which are either 
not concerned with religious faith at all, 
or else cannot accept it as an irreducible 
source of truth. 

As every other religion, Judaism re- 
quires a theology. To be sure, in many 
ages Judaism did not produce a theol- 
ogy; but in such ages the immediacy of 
faith was strong make 
its intellectual clarification practically 
superfluous. No such immediacy is 
to be found today. Hence the dispar- 
agement of theology in some quarters 
merely indicates confusion, or else in- 
difference to the substance of Jewish 
faith. 

Modern theology often fails to distin- 
guish itself sharply from philosophy, or 
some such science as psychology. This 
failure is a specifically modern phenom- 
enon. Since the Enlightenment, modern 
man has questioned or denied the ac- 


tuality, or even possibility, of superna- 


enough to 


tural revelation, once regarded as the 
autonomous source of religious truth, 
and the basis of theology. Because of 
that denial, a defence of religious truth, 
if attempted at all, had to be sought 
elsewhere—in philosophical argument or, 
more recently, in scientific evidence. But 
it is more than likely that this sort of 
defence is futile, and that the attempt- 
ed fusion of theology with either phil- 
osophy or science is a confusion. As re- 
gards the specific tasks of Jewish theol- 
ogy, it is a priori evident, not only that 
this is a confusion, but that it is a con- 
fusion fatal to the tasks of Jewish theol- 
ogy. For the categories of philosophy 
and science are, one and all, universal; 
but from such untversal categories no 
conclusions can be derived which might 
be a theological justification of the par- 
ticular existence of the Jewish people. 
Hence the ceaseless, but futile, endeav- 
ours in modern Jewish thought to ex- 
plain and justify Jewish existence in 
universal categories, such as a nation, 
denomination and the like. If we should 
have to conclude that the only course 
left open to the modern Jew is to base 
his thinking in Jewish matters exclusive- 
ly on the grounds of science or philoso- 
phy, then this would be tantamount to 
concluding that, in the modern world, 
a Jewish theology is impossible. 

The substance of Jewish faith is the 
direct relation, not only of man in gen- 
eral, but also of Israel in particular, to 
God. Jewish theology must seek to de- 
fend this faith. And it can defend it 
only if it can defend this relation as im- 
mediate, unmediated by general cate- 
gories, In other words, if it can defend 
a supernatural God, and a relation to 
such a God. To justify the substance of 
Jewish faith, theology must turn its back 
not only on secularism, but also on all 
attempts to found Judaism on anything 
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less than an irreducible faith in the Sup- 
ernatural. 

But modern Jewish theology may not 
simply assume that a defence of Jewish 
faith is possible. It must not close its 
eyes to modern criticism which has ser- 
iously put this in question. The method 
of modern Jewish theology must differ 
from that of classical theology. This lat- 
ter “worked its way down”, i.e., assumed 
from the start what to modern man is 
the thing most in question: the actuality 
of a divine revelation given to man and 
Israel. Modern theology must “work its 
way up”, i.e., show, by an analysis of the 
human condition, that man’s existence, 
properly understood, forces him to raise 
the question of the Supernatural, and the 
existential problem of the “leap into 
faith”. That human existence is indeed 
of this sort is implicit, and sometimes 
explicitly stated, in the whole of Jewish 
tradition. But whether the traditional 
view is correct is a question to be con- 
sidered independently, by unbiased anal- 
ysis. Only if such an analysis does in fact 
find this thesis correct can we go a single 
step further. For if human existence is 
not such as to raise necessarily the ques- 
tions to which faith is the answer, then 
faith is a relic of an unenlightened age 
which modern man can do without. 
From this it follows that the analysis 
of the human condition constitutes the 
necessary prolegomenon for all modern 
Jewish and, indeed, all modern theoll- 
ogy. On the adequacy of this prolego- 
menon depend the foundations of its se- 
quel, theology proper. For theology is 
the explication of the faith into which 
a leap has been made, and the analysis 
of the human condition alone can jus- 
tify the leap into faith itself. 

Theology proper, in the case of Jew- 
ish theology, will fall into two major 
parts: (1) the explication of the faith 


by which the Jew lives insofar as he is 
a man. If this faith is the true answer 
to the question raised by human exist- 
ence, it must be true for all men; (2) 
the faith by which the Jew lives inso- 
far as he is a Jew; this faith, involving 
the nature and destiny of Israel before 
God, is confined to Israel alone. 

We have said that faith, to be accept- 
able to modern man, must reveal itself 
as the sole positive response to questions 
inherent in the human condition; and 
we have further asserted that this view 
is implicit in the Jewish tradition. If 
this is true, then the task of Jewish theol- 
ogy proper will largely consist of trying 
to understand Jewish tradition in this 
light: as reflecting a faith which is the 
response to perennial human problems. 
If we may assume that Jewish tradition 
reflects (along with much that is inci- 
dental and inauthentic) also the essen- 
tial and authentic, then modern Jewish 
theology will in no way seek to alter the 
essence of Jewish faith; though it may 
very well alter traditional Jewish theol- 
ogy. For the task of modern Jewish 
theology is to understand Jewish faith 


in terms compatible with modern 
thought. 

II 
Philosophical analysis reveals that 


man is, as it were, half-angel, half-brute. 
Unlike all other beings, he is not all of 
one piece. If he interprets himself as 
an overgrown animal—different from 
other animals only in complexity—he 
finds that his natural needs and urges 
fit into this interpretation, but his mor- 
al and spiritual nature do not. Yet if 
he interprets himself as an unfinished 
angel he fares no better: nature in him 
forever refuses to be transcended. Every 
effort to make himself all of one piece 
is doomed to ultimate failure, and his- 
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tory is littered with philosophies (as well 
as so-called sciences) reflecting this fail- 
ure. Man is in perennial contradiction 
with himself—a ‘“‘broken vessel”. To mit- 
igate this contradiction may be a task 
set to human prudence and moral wis- 
dom; but to resolve it is possible, if at 
all, only for a God. 

History reflects the human condition. 
If man were but a complex animal he 
would have no history. He would real- 
ize no meaning beyond what is already 
inherent in his essence. His history 
would be but quantitative variation, in 
other words, not history at all. If, on the 
other hand, man were an unfinished 
angel, all that is evil and unmeaning in 
history would be mere temporary acci- 
dent. History would be necessary pro- 
gress, and man would be wholly com- 
petent to bring about its moral perfec- 
tion. In truth, history is a domain of 
meaning, but of a meaning forever par- 
tially thwarted. Moral progress is ex- 
posed to tragic frustration. Man can mit- 
igate the tragic and evil in history but 
cannot eliminate it: history, like man, 
is in need of redemption. 

The domain of human freedom is de- 
fined by moral law. The moral “ought” 
marks the perennial human ability and 
task to transcend an “‘is’. The tension 
between “is” and “ought” not only con- 
stitutes freedom in its profoundest sense: 
it defines man’s very humanity. But any 
“is is finite whereas the “ought” is in- 
finite. This means that there are no 
a priori limits to human freedom and 
responsibility: man must always strive 
further upward. But it also means that 
the tension between and “ought” is 
never resolved: by his own moral judg- 
ment, man is always a sinner. Moral 
knowledge, and perhaps even moral life, 
need no God. But man’s moral situation 
raises not only moral but also religious 
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questions. The question is not only: 
what ought I to do? but also: what is 
the meaning of my sinfulness, which re- 
mains no matter what I do? If the reli- 
gious question is left open, then the de- 
mands of the moral law leave life an 
unsolved riddle; and if God is denied 
that riddle becomes a tragedy. 

The moral tension of human exist- 
ence is only one of many, though per- 
haps the most significant. But perhaps 
others, raised by problems such as death 
and solitude, are no less significant after 
all. All these ultimate tensions derive 
from the tundamental tension of exis- 
tence, above described. They all, jointly 
or separately, pose the fundamental re- 
ligious question: is the contradictoriness 
of existence as final as it is seen by our 
finite reason? Reason can still state this 
question, but it can no longer answer 
it. To answer this question, affirmative- 
ly or negatively, we require a leap, an 
act of decision and commitment. A com- 
mitment to a negative answer is a com- 
mitment to tragic existence, to a way 
of life lived in the conviction that exist- 
ence is in its core paradoxical. The 
affirmative answer is the decision of faith. 
Faith may be defined as the positive an- 
swer, given by way of personal commit- 
ment, to existential questions of ulti- 
mate significance, which reason can still 
raise, but no longer answer. Faith as- 
serts that the human contradiction is 
not final but ultimately redeemed; that 
what naturally cannot come to pass yet 
does come to pass; that not one, but 
both sides of the human contradiction 
are redeemed, and nothing is lost. Faith 
asserts the existence of a God who is 
Creator of all, and Redeemer of all. 

Faith is thus neither knowledge nor 
superstition; not knowledge because its 
evidence is subjective, and outside _ra- 
tional proof; not superstition, because 
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its object transcends refutation as well 
as proof, and because it is not arbitrary. 
Faith is a leap into the dark but, again, 
not an arbitrary leap—one of many pos- 
sible leaps, each of which is equally 
meaningful. It is the sole possible pos- 
itive answer to the fundamental ques- 
tion posed by existence itself. 

Because it is faith, faith in God is an 
absolute risk. Because it is faith in God 
—Creator of all and Redeemer of all— 
it is a risk involving existence in its en- 
tirety. 


Ill 


Theology is the organized statement 
of religious faith. Faith consists in the 
commitment to a positive answer to 
problems of human existence which rea- 
son can state but not answer. Thus every 
doctrine of faith must reflect a contra- 
diction in human existence which it re- 
solves; and it is part of the business of 
theology to exhibit this reflection. Jew- 
ish theology, too, has this business. What 
marks it as specifically Jewish is that 
the faith which is its subject is the faith 
by which the Jew lives, not only as a 
man, but also as a Jew. 

The God whose existence faith as- 
serts is a mystery. Asserting His existence, 
faith dares not make any assertion about 
His nature as it may be in itself. God's 
nature, if intelligible, is not the subject 
of faith. Faith is concerned with God 
only insofar as He is related to human 
existence: as the God who has made, 
and will reconcile, a paradox. The lan- 
guage of faith therefore does not include 
words such as “Substance”, “Force”, 
“Cause”, etc., but only terms such as 
“Creator” and “Redeemer”. The God of 
faith must redeem man, but not by 
making him less than human, or by 
transforming him into an angel. To as- 
sert either would be to assert that hu- 


man existence as such is meaningless, 
a contradiction to no purpose. But faith 
must assert (if it asserts anything) that 
what is contradictory to finite under- 
standing is yet ultimately not contradic- 
tory. The God of faith must redeem 
man by preserving the contradictory ele- 
ments which constitute his humanity, 
but by transforming them in such a way 
(unintelligible to finite understanding) 
as to take the sting out of the contra- 
diction. God thus relates Himself to man 
in ways which appear contradictory to 
finite understanding. He is at once a 
God of Justice who makes absolute de- 
mands on human freedom, and a God 
of Mercy who heals absolutely the con- 
tradictions which arise from the use of 
that freedom. Before Him as Judge all 
men are radically sinful; yet before Him 
as Father all sins are radically forgiven. 
For the same reason, man’s moral free- 
dom, and the importance of its respon- 
sible use, is at once everything and noth- 
ing. It is everything because God makes 
demands upon men, as if He Himself 
were impotent, and man the sole agent 
of history; it is nothing because, after 
all, God is omnipotent, and history is 
safe in His hands despite the evil done 
by men. 

God is therefore Person. For when- 
ever a person is in mutual relation with 
another, that other is person as well. 

Yet when we speak of the justice, 
mercy, and personality of God we speak 
symbolically only. God’s nature is a mys- 
tery, and only insofar as He is related 
to man may faith speak of God; yet even 
in relation to man God remains a mys- 
tery. For God is infinite and man is fin- 
ite; and a mutual relation between a 
God who is infinite and men who are 
finite passes finite understanding. Never- 
theless, faith must assert the reality of 
this relation. Man is forever tempted to 
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deny such a mutual relation, either by 
making God a mere ideal which does not 
act, or by making man a mere plaything 
of an omnipotent God. But neither doc- 
trine is a genuine doctrine of faith; for 
both fail to resolve the human contra- 
diction. The latter denies the very fact 
(i.e., moral freedom) which gives rise 
to the human paradox; the former fails 
to resolve that paradox. Faith, then, in 
asserting a mutual relation between man 
and God, cannot speak literally. But to 
be unable to speak literally cannot mean 
to remain silent: for, to faith, that rela- 
tion itself is a reality, demanding par- 
ticipation on the part of man. Man ad- 
dresses God, obeys His law, prays for 
and trusts in His mercy. He must treat 
God as if He were literally Person, 
Judge and Father. Man must speak, but 
speak symbolically, or (if we wish) an- 
thropomorphically: for he speaks from 
his finite situation. But anthropomorph- 
ic language, not being absolute truth, is 
not therefore falsehood: it is the truth 
about the God-man-relation as it ap- 
pears from the standpoint of man; and 
that relation is itself a reality. How it 
appears from the standpoint of God man 
cannot fathom, nor is it his business to 
fathom it. 

No religious doctrine is more baf- 
fling than that of revelation; yet none 
is more essential. 

Two alternative interpretations pres- 
ent themselves of which neither appears 
intelligible. Either revelation reveals 
what man may discover by means lying 
within his nature: but then revela- 
tion is superfluous. Or else revelation 
reveals what lies beyond human means 
of discovery: but then it would seem to 
lie beyond human comprehension also, 
and the recipient of a revelation cannot 
understand it. This dilemma cannot be 
avoided by fashionable equivocations. 


To associate revelation with poetic in- 
spiration is to make it the product of 
man; but revelation is either the direct 
gift of God or not revelation at all. 


Yet no doctrine is more essential than 
revelation, unless it be faith in God it- 
self. Creation establishes time and _ his- 
tory, whereas redemption consummates 
and redeems them. Revelation is an in- 
cursion of God into time and history; 
eternity here breaks into time without 
dissolving time’s particularity. Creation 
and redemption establish the signifi- 
cance of time and history in general. 
Revelation establishes the significance of 
the here and now as unique; it is the 
religious category of existentiality as 
such. 

If revelation is impossible then there 
is significance only to the human situ- 
ation in general, even though God is ac- 
cepted. And the law as well as the prom- 
ise known to man remains in strict uni- 
versality. But this makes individual men 
and historic moments universally inter- 
changeable. God may then be related 
to man in general: He is only indirect- 
ly and accidentally related to myself, my 
people, my historic situation. 

Existence, however, is of inexorable 
particularity. The moral law to which 
I am obligated may be universal, but 
the situation in which I must realize it 
is unique. A historic situation reflects 
what history as such is, but it is never- 
theless something all its own. Israel is 
a manifestation of mankind, but what 
makes her Israel is unrepeatable and un- 
interchangeable. If there is no revela- 
tion, the particular in existence is a 
meaningless weight upon time and his- 
tory, from creation until redemption. 
History in that case has meaning only 
at its beginning and at its end: nothing 
essential goes on within it. 
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But faith must assert that revelation 
is possible. For only if revelation is pos- 
sible does the here and now have rele- 
vance before God. And if the here and 
now has no such relevance the human 
contradiction remains at least partly un- 
resolved. Only if there is, or at least can 
be, revelation does the God of mankind 
become my God; only then does the uni- 
versal God of the philosophers become 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

This explains the dialectical charac- 
ter of revelation, above described. An 
incursion of the eternal into the tem- 
poral which destroyed either the tem- 
porality of the temporal or its own eter- 
nity would provide no essential difficulty 
for the human understanding; but an 
incursion which preserves both its own 
eternity and the particularity of the 
temporal is a paradox. But faith must 
hold fast to this paradox if the parti- 
cular is to have meaning before God; 
it may hold fast to it because there is 
no reason why what is paradoxical to 
finite understanding should be impos- 

'e to God. Revelation, like all doc- 
trines of faith, reflects in its own dialec- 
tical character the nature of the human 
problem to which, as a doctrine of faith, 
it corresponds. 

This character is reflected also in the 
content of revelation. It lights up the 
particular as such, in its obligation and 
promise: it must therefore reveal. Yet 
in passing into time it becomes trans- 
formed: hence it must remain concealed 
as well. That God speaks, or has spoken, 
is a simple fact to the man of faith; but 
what He has said is expressed in human 
language; it is inexorably shot through 
with interpretation and hence remains, 
even while revealed, a mystery. 

The modernists of all times distort 
revelation by transforming it into na- 
tural inspiration; the orthodox distort 


it no less by equating the human inter- 
pretation of, and reaction to the En- 
counter with the Encounter itself. 

A history without God is an unmiti- 
gated tragedy, i.e., a domain of frustrat- 
ed meaning. A history which is, as a 
whole, in the hands of God, but in 
which no revelation is possible, is as a 
whole beyond tragedy; but the particu- 
lar as such remains a weight without 
meaning. A history in which revelation 
is possible is one in which every event, 
no matter how insignificant, may in its 
stark particularity acquire unique mean- 
ing. It is a history characterized by the 
all-important possibility of Fulfillment 
within history; not merely the ultimate 
Fulfillment of redemption, which can 
fulfill only by abolishing history." 

The assertion of faith that revela- 
tion as such is possible and, indeed, nec- 
essary, is still a universal assertion. It is 
concerned with the category of the par- 
ticular, not any special particular. A 
leap is therefore required before it is 
possible to assert the actuality of a spe- 
cific revelation. 

Not unnaturally religions divide at 
this point. While atheist, agnostic and 
religious believer can agree on the hu- 
man condition and its need for redemp- 
tion; while all who have made the leap 
of faith can agree on the general im- 
plications of that leap, and on the gen- 
eral thesis that the contradictions of exis- 
tence are not final: it is not possible to 
arrive at the actuality of a particular 
revelation by means of universal con- 
siderations of this sort. Theological re- 
flection, even after the leap into faith, 
takes us no further than to the estab- 


1 For a fuller treatment of the concept of reve- 
lation, cf. my article “Can There Be Judaism 
Without Revelation?” Commentary Vol. XII, 
New York, 1951, pp. 564-572. 
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lishment of the possibility of revelation 
as such. The assertion of the actuality 
of a particular revelation entails a sec- 
ond absolute leap, and a second abso- 
lute risk. 

There is a second, and perhaps even 
profounder reason why religions should 
divide at this point. Only at the point 
when an actual revelation is asserted 
do we enter the realm of concrete, uni- 
que, unrepeatable existence. Here indiv- 
iduals, peoples, historic situations begin 
to know of, and live in, their unique 
condition. And, by the same token, here 
they begin to be ignorant of the unique- 
ness of other individuals, peoples and 
historic situations. Thus, for example, 
the Jew who asserts a revelation address- 
ed to himself as Jew, speaks of some- 
thing of which others are necessarily ig- 
norant; at the same time, he is himself 
ignorant of what may establish the reli- 
gious significance of the concrete exist- 
ence of others. The extent to which 
the adherent of one faith may under- 
stand, and pass judgment on, the faith 
of another is clearly limited. Here, then, 
religions divide in their claims; but here, 
also, different claims cease to be mutual- 
ly exclusive. 

Judaism rests on the assertion of the 
actuality of a series of revelations which 
have constituted Israel as a historic com- 
munity destined to serve a specific pur- 
pose. Where it speaks of mankind and 
the God of mankind, Judaism is noth- 
ing beyond what a universally human 
religion might be; only at the point 
where, leaping into the particular, it is 
concerned with Israel and the God of 
Israel, does Judaism separate off from 
universal truths of faith. 

Jewish existence is established by, and 
responsible to, divine revelation. Hence 
it shares the dialectical character of all 
revelation. That Jewish existence has a 
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meaning is vouchsafed by the faith 
which accepts the reality of revelation; 
of a revelation which has established 
Jewish existence. But the nature of that 
meaning is involved in the dialectic of 
the paradox. All revelation both reveals 
and conceals: thus the meaning of Is- 
rael’s existence, too, is both revealed and 
concealed. It must remain concealed: for 
the divine plan for Israel remains un- 
fathomable. Yet it must also be reveal- 
ed: for Israel is to play a responsible 
part in that plan. Since the Jew is to 
live a consciously Jewish life before God 
he must have at least a partial grasp 
of its meaning; but in its fullness that 
meaning is not disclosed: for his Jew- 
ishness is only partly the Jew’s own do- 
ing. The Jew both makes, and is made 
by his destiny. 

The God-man-relation demands of man 
a free response, the response through 
moral law. The God-Israel-relation de- 
mands of the Jew, in addition to the mor- 
al response, a response expressing his 
Jewishness in all its particularity. This ' 
response is Halakhah. Moral law, medi- 
ated through the leap of faith, becomes 
the divine law to man. Halakhah is Jew- 
ish custom and ceremony mediated 
through the leap into Jewish faith; and 
it thereby becomes the divine law to Is- 
rael. In themselves, all customs, cere- 
monies and folklore (including those 
Jewish, and those contained in the book 
called Torah) are mere human self-ex- 
pression, the self-expression of men 
alone among themselves. But through 
the leap of faith any one of them (and 
pre-eminently those of the Torah) have 
the potency of becoming human reflec- 
tions of a real God-Israel encounter. 
And thus each of them has the potency 
of becoming Halakhah, commanded and 
fulfilled: if fulfilled, not as self-expres- 
sion but as response on the part of Is- 
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rael to a divine challenge to Israel; as 
the gift of the Jewish self to God. Thus 
no particular set of ceremonies is, as 
such, divine law: this is an error flowing 
from the orthodox misunderstanding of 
the nature of revelation. But, on the 
other hand, all customs which flow from 
the concreteness of Jewish life have the 
potency of becoming divine law, and are 
a challenge to fulfillment. The denial of 
the religious significance of any law 
which is not moral is an error flowing 
from the modernistic misunderstanding 
of the nature of the concrete before God. 

We have said that, as all revelation, 
the revelation of God to Israel both re- 
veals and conceals; and that, correspond- 
ingly, the Jew both makes, and is made 
by his destiny. Thus, whether the Jew 
practices Halakhah is, on the one hand, 
not constitutive of his Jewishness; on 
the other, it is not indifferent to his 
Jewishness. If the former were the case, 
the Jew would wholly make his Jewish 


destiny; if the latter, he would be whol- 
ly made by it. 


Thus the meaning of Israel’s destiny 
is in part revealed: it is to respond, ever 
again, to a divine challenge; to become, 
of her own free choice, a people of God; 
to give perpetual realization to this de- 
cision in thought and practice. Situa- 
tions change, and with them the con 
tent of the response they require: but 
the fact of challenge, and the need for 
response, remain the same. 

Yet the meaning of Israel’s destiny is 
also concealed. Man cannot understand 
the final reasons for the tensions of his 
existence; the Jew cannot understand 
the final reasons why he was chosen to 
exemplify these tensions. Hence the Jew 
is also unable to decide whether or not 
Israel will continue to exist. He is, to 
be sure, free to decide whether to be a 
devout or stiff-necked Jew, whether to 
heed or to ignore the divine challenge. 
But if it is really true that God has a 
plan for Israel, Israel is as little free to 
alter that plan as she is able to under- 
stand its final meaning. 


ERRATA 


The attention of the reader is called 
to two regrettable errata in Dr. Ignaz 
Maybaum’s essay “Assimilation and Sep- 
aration” (Vol. 3, No. 2). Page 104, 
second column, line 22 should read: 
“The Jew in the Middle Ages was much 
more mobile than the feudal and peas- 
ant class and the guilds.”; page 107, first 
column, line 32 should read: “Both Or- 
thodoxy and Reform can become spirit- 
ualized Judaism; they can forget their 
messianic responsibility.” 
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THE FRONTIER IN JEWISH 
HISTORY 


HOWARD M. SACHAR 


IXTY YEARS AGO a young instructor 

from the University of Wisconsin 
appeared before the annual convention 
of the American Historical Association 
to read a paper which influenced Amer- 
ican historiography more significantly 
than any piece of native American writ- 
ing since produced. The young man, 
whose name. was Frederick Jackson 
Turner, called attention to the state- 
ment of the Census Director, issued 
three years earlier, in 1890, that the 
frontier line of American settlement 
had ended. The country was now settled 
from coast to coast. This was a disquiet- 
ing development, Turner suggested, be- 
cause the key to the greatness of Amer- 
ican democracy had been the existence 
of a frontier. The unsettled fall-line was 
the factor responsible for the strident 
nationalism and lusty democracy unique- 
ly characteristic of America; it provided 
this land with new intellectual traits: a 
coarse strength, a masterful grasp of ma- 
terial matters, a restless buoyant indiv- 
idualism, an inventive turn of mind, 
nervous energy, social stability. “What 
the Mediterranean was to the Greeks”, 


The author of this essay is an Instructor in 
History at the University of Massachusetts. Oc- 
casional book reviews from his pen have ap- 
peared in the Book Section of the Sunday edi- 
tion of the New York Herald-Tribune. 


he wrote, “breaking the bond of custom, 
offering new experiences, calling out 
new institutions and activities, that, and 
more, the ever retreating frontier has 
been to the United States... And now, 
four centuries from the discovery of 
America, at the end of a hundred years 
of life under the Constitution, the fron- 
tier has gone, and with its going has 
closed the first period of American his- 
tory”. 

The central idea of this essay won 
unanimous and virtually instantaneous 
acceptance from American social scien- 
tists. But there were disturbing over- 
tones; if the frontier was the key to 
American democracy, what lay in store 
for the land now that the frontier had 
closed? For three decades and longer 
American educators pondered this 
mournful thought: until, happily, a re- 
action to the Turner thesis set in. Crit- 
ical scholars suggested that the fron- 
tier had not, in fact, been the principal 
key to American greatness. The fron- 
tier had not called out new institutions; 
indeed, the pioneers established institu- 
tions and governments copied almost di- 
rectly from those they had known back 
East. The developments of the frontier 
community accelerated the growth of 
the democratic movement, perhaps; but 
they did not change its direction. One 
historian, Carleton J. H. Hayes, astute- 
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ly extended the point to its logical con- 
clusion, demonstrating that the culture 
Americans brought with them to the 
frontier was essentially a European one, 
borrowed from the European “power- 
houses” of civilization, and consisting 
equally of the Graeco-Roman, Judeo- 
Christian heritage on the one hand, and 
the crusading expansiveness of the Ren- 
aissance world on the other. “Obvious- 
ly no theorist or group of theorists 
dreamed into existence the queer patch- 
work of institutions that we call Amer- 
ican democracy”, wrote Benjamin 
Wright, another great critic: “All the 
great men from Locke and Milton down 
to the American Founding Fathers had 
a share in the creation of the democratic 
ideal. No, democracy did not come out 
of the American forest unless it was first 
carried there”. 

Turner’s contribution has not been 
thoroughly discredited. As has so often 
been the case with seminal ideas, his 
thesis was irresponsibly applied and dog- 
matically extended by his disciples, and 
carelessly taken out of context by some 
of his critics. It is, however, perhaps not 
unfair to say that the influence of the 
frontier has been returned to a_his- 
torical context which was probably wider 
than Turner would have admitted. The 
frontier was important in the creation 
of the American character; but so, in- 
deed, were several other factors in Amer- 
ican history that were now contemplated 
for the first time: the Reformation ethic; 
Puritan independence; Renaissance cu- 
riosity; the Heavenly City of Rational- 
ism; the virile streams of nineteenth cen- 
tury immigration; the Labor Movement 
~—all had established their own ‘“‘fron- 
tiers” in America. But those frontiers 
were not always geographic. 

And yet for thirty years people had 
implicitly believed in the “Turner the- 


sis’. And what, we may ask, if that com. 
paratively single-minded approach had 
been valid? What would the fate of 
American democracy have been if the 
key to its survival had at last perished? 
Even more important, whether Turner 
was right or wrong, whether that geo- 
graphic frontier had or had not been 
the deux ex machina of American great- 
ness, what would the results have been 
if the theory had remained current? 
Nothing, surely, in the thirty years in 
which Americans were Turner-conscious 
and in which, simultaneously, the wealth 
and optimism of the country swelled un- 
interruptedly. But history, after all, does 
not move with automatic reflexes. The 
crisis in American status and self-confi- 
dence is only now approaching, on the 
ridge of the Communist monolith; 
happy is the land with no intellectual 
misgivings to inhibits its decisions, no 
false and vanishing frontiers as para- 
lyzing fixations. 


II 


There have been frontiers in Jewish 
history, as well; and they were the fall- 
lines of distinctive domains in the Go- 
belin tapestry of the Jewish experience. 
But the citizens of each of these domains 
had their own conceptions of what their 
frontiers were. Some missed the issue, 
devoting brain and sinew to frontiers 
that were the symbols rather than the 
living cells of Jewish creativity; and 
when those symbols vanished the less 
perceptive of each affected generation 
lost confidence in the future of the cor- 
porate Jewish conscience. Often those 
who had created most, upon surveying 
their misunderstood — the 
deeper significance of their own contri- 


handiwork, 


butions and joined the mourners’ throng. 


It is rather important that these periods 
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be re-evaluated today by the American 
Jewish community. For a danger exists, 
not only that this community may mis- 
interpret the true frontiers of its past, 
but also—and as a result—that it may 
misinterpret the true frontier of the 
present. 

One of the earliest frontiers of Jew- 
ish history was the frontier of the land, 
Palestine. It began with the familiar 
story of a man called Moses, consumed 
by the missionary impulse of leading 
the oppressed Egyptian-Hebrew commu- 
nity back to its ancestral home. He 
prodded his people into the Exodus, a 
ragged human caravan strung across the 
blazing Sinai desert. Shrewdly, imagi- 
natively, the hard-bitten Bedouin lead- 
er transported a race of hod-carriers to 
the borders of Canaan; there the peas- 
ant kings forged an agricultural com- 
munity from a motley collection of no- 
madic tribes. But there were many for 
whom the attainment and settlement of 
the land became the unique frontier of 
life. Corruptions, inevitable in any set- 
tled society, were the more pestilent 
under the ripe Oriental sun. There were 
the unscrupulous, the opportunistic, the 
dishonest, who were the loudest patriots, 
quickest to defend borders or urge wars 
of national honor. They observed the 
letter of Hebrew ritual; but the poor, 
the abused, the landless, were outside 
the framework of their concern. For a 
not inconsiderable number, God became 
a national God, not a personal God, and 
was identified with the land, with the 
physical structure of the Temple at Je- 
rusalem, with the ark of battle. Perhaps 
it was the purblind association of deity 
and soil, not uncommon among neigh- 
boring tribes, which stimulated the fa- 
natical, the virtually insane defense of 
Judah against the Babylonian war ma- 
chine, several centuries after the origin- 


al settlement. By modern standards the 
physical struggle was brave, even ad- 
mirable. The terrified clutch of the Tem- 
ple, however, did not reflect the deeper 
perception of the Hebrew genius. 
What passed through the minds of 
the Jews during their Babylonian exile 
could not have been pleasant. Their 
ideal, their frontier, had been the land 
and the ritualistic code of behavior 
which too many had associated with phy- 
sical landmarks, But military realities 
could not be disregarded; the State was 
not a permanent institution; it was it- 
self as evanescent and loosely-anchored 
as the original Jewish community in 
Egypt. A frail little structure, Judah was 
hardly more than a cockleshell on the 
currents of history. Of those who re- 
mained in Palestine, many gave up hope 
in a resurrection of Jewish Statehood 
and forsook the deity with which they 
had associated the State. Of the wealthy 
Jewish community in Babylon, even 
among the minority in whom the mem- 
ory of Judah still festered, there were 
many who naively continued to associate 
Yahweh with the sacred Temple of Je- 
rusalem, and with the elaborate proces- 
sions, sacrifices, and burnt offerings that 
had cluttered its court-yard. Some of the 
most prosperous representatives of the 
Babylonian Jewish community abandon- 
ed even the outward symbols of a creed 
which had become as encrusted as the 
Judean rocks on which it had been prac- 
tised. To minds grown flaccid in pros- 
perity and ceremonial, a familiar hill 
and a familiar pilgrimage were two as- 
pects of the same fetish. Many pious 
families who had not misinterpreted 
frontiers before the fall of the State, and 
who had lived according to universal 
laws of conscience, now were consumed 
with doubts. Had the frontier been on 
the land, after all? At this point in its 
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history, the race moved perilously close 
to extinction. 


Ill 


The Jews did survive, of course, and 
it must be confessed that there were per- 
iods of astonishing prosperity in the 
early Diaspora. But when, in the later 
medieval period, the cities of southern 
France, the Rhineland, Seville, Granada, 
Cordoba, and other havens of refuge 
began to constrict on their minorities, 
the fate of the Jew reached its lowest 
ebb since the Nile community of Ra- 
meses II. With the passage of genera- 
tions an Oriental people was herded 
into filthy Occidental ghettos. Jews began 
to lose their perspective. To the more 
desperate among the unhappy people a 
glimmering frontier was sought to re- 
store the courage in failing hearts. It 
was fool’s gold, the false frontier of dia- 
lectic and Kabbalah. 

There were many to whom the elab- 
orate superstructure of Talmudic reg- 
ulation represented the principal index 
of behavior, superseding even the To- 
rah. Ancient laws of sacrifice and ritual, 
of coming, going, waking, and sleeping 
too often mummified the é¢lan of Jew- 
ish creativity. The minutest syllable of 
the least significant word of an incon- 
sequential phrase became a well of wis- 
dom to be plumbed and then drained. 
This tendency was not apparent in the 
centuries of the Talmud’s codification, 
for the Talmud was not originally an 
inflexible collection. But in the medieval 
period when the blend of Scriptures 
and Aristotelian deduction shackled the 
world-view of the Christian Schoolman, 
how should the Jew not have been aftfect- 
ed who had, after all, even less intellec- 
tual resources available to him? The 
adamantine, unwholesome loyalty to the 
jot and tittle too often stultified the 


choicest minds of the Jewish community. 
Not infrequently now Jewish scholars 
set about summarizing the codes of the 
Talmud for strict application to society. 
In the high Middle Ages the unhappy, 
if logical culmination of this pattern 
was Joseph Caro’s Shulhan Arukh, a Pre- 
pared Table of Talmudic legislation. It 
was the tragedy of an incisive mind di- 
verted to intellectual penology. The fan- 
tastic regulation of daily activity pre- 
scribed in the Shulhan Aruk, compact, 
clear and authoritative, made it the 
manual of religious Jews for several cen- 
turies following Caro’s death. The close 
Jewish association between religion and 
life was apparent here in all of its nega- 
tivistic aspects. The healthy growth of 
religious thought was aborted as each 
deed and word was categorized and filed, 
approved or rejected. Once the code 
was accepted as authoritative, it became 
profoundly difficult to effect innovations 
in Jewish religious practice. 

When legalism was, from time to 
time, put aside the mysticism of the Kab- 
balah was explored by those impatient 
with purely cerebral avenues to com- 
munion with the Almighty. Many oth- 
erwise astute minds, not willing to re- 
ject law or logic altogether, turned to 
the theory of emanations to supplement 
their understanding of the Divine. 
There were a cautious few who pro- 
duced cosmological systems from the 
Book of Creation, understanding that 
these symbols and mathematical har- 
monies were essentially methods of exalt- 
ing the Holy Writ. Others, however, 
sought an explanation for God and Na- 
ture in the very juxtapositions of letters 
and numerals. Unhappily, these quasi- 
cucharistic devices were as clumsy in 
the rabbi’s hands as in the hands of the 
Byzantine priest. The Book of Creation, 
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the Bahir, the Zohar, came to have a 
hypnotic effect on talented minds. The 
ablest men in every community too oft- 
en spent their lives in word jugglery 
and semantic alchemy. Symbols were in- 
voked with a naiveté more characteristic 
of the desert soothsayer than of the Ren- 
aissance mind. The insupportable mel- 
ancholy that drove villeins from their 
cabbage-patches to search for the land 
of “milk and honey’, mariners to ven- 
ture in quest of “Prester John”, elicited 
now the excesses of Kabbalistic credu- 
lity from the ghetto community. There 
were genuinely pious spirits, embittered 
by the cruelty of Christendom and the 
ugliness of physical surroundings, dis- 
enchanted with the failure of Kabbalis- 
tic incantations or the imprisoning grill- 
work of endless statutory interpretation, 
who turned in despair to False Messiahs. 
If the exposure of these renegades was 
emphatic and rude, it was at least kind- 
er than the indefinitely prolonged blind 
alleys of legalism and legerdemain. One 
“sees” them still, the wasted, intense 
faces, brows furrowed in contemplation, 
fingers hopefully grasping the same ar- 
gumentative ladder to eternal life used 
by Peter Abelard and Meister Eckhardt 
on the other side of the wall. One 
“hears”, too, after the sleep of centuries, 
the coarse despairing cry of the ghetto 
rising from the stench of the medieval 
night, the cumulative wail of lost souls 
following a mirage they confused with a 
frontier. 


IV 


With mysterious endurance, the race 
survived. Already in the distance, at 
first no larger than a man’s hand, then 
growing with the force of a thunder- 
cloud, there appeared the greatest and 
most appealing frontier of them all, the 
frontier of political Emancipation by 


the forces of Liberalism. Europe moved 
into enlightenment; medieval supersti- 
tions and institutions suddenly were fair 
game for the satire and irony of the 
Philosophes. Soon the accumulated so- 
cial discontent of centuries released it- 
self in the fire and smoke of 1789; and 
in the Napoleonic aftermath, ancient 
corruptions, antiquated governmental 
and social evils were struck away as if 
by lightning; and down with them went 
the ghetto walls, the medieval restric- 
tions on Jews, the detested yellow badge 
and gabardine. Thousands of Jews in 
every Western country, exhilarated by 
the freedom which followed the French 
Revolution, and then the revolutions of 
1848, rushed to take advantage of their 
new opportunities. The Jewish commu- 
nity of Western Europe was certain now 
that security and freedom had arrived 
at last. 

The opening of Europe's political 
gates also saw the opening of its intel- 
lectual gates for a people that had been 
closed out for centuries. And for large 
groups of the Jewish community this 
combination of political and intellec- 
tual freedom exercised a fascination that 
was not without its dangers. Thousands 
of young Jewish men and women indis- 
criminately rejected the trappings of re- 
ligion and the cultural association which 
they identified with the hated ghetto. 
Many adopted Christian precepts; others 
were attracted by “free-thought”, pagan- 
ism, dilettantism, outright nihilism; 
they decorated the salons of Europe and 
enlivened that stream of intellectual ac- 
tivity which was largely the monopoly 
of the liberals of the nineteenth century. 
The liberal frontier, the frontier of Po- 
litical Emancipation, was for these peo- 
ple the answer to the search for the 
meaning of life. In Germany, particu- 
larly, the attempt to blend with the 
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“German” environment, to participate 
only in “German” activities, was char- 
acteristic of sizeable elements of nine- 
teenth and twentieth century Jewry. The 
example was not lost on influential cir- 
cles in the Reform Jewish community 
of the United States, as well. To these 
single-minded exponents of attachment 
to the new ideology, the frontier of Lib- 
eralism was the most persuasive and 
beckoning of them all. 

Yet the era of Liberalism became the 
era of Integral Nationalism, and a rabid 
new anti-Semitism reared its head, in- 
finitely more dangerous than the archaic 
religious prejudice of a Crusading rab- 
ble. It was largely stimulated by con- 
servative, clerical, military and racist 
circles. In Germany it was fomented by 
Bismarck’s conservatism and Treitschke’s 
“eugenic” gibberish, traditionalists in 
the Dual Monarchy paying dutiful at- 
tention. In France, Church and Army 
were the anti-Republican influences that 
fastened on Alfred Dreyfus as’ their 
scapegoat. The revived Conservatism 
produced its most calamitous conse- 
quences, however, in the period after 
1918. The final result of the Reaction 
which inundated the Liberal frontier 
was Dachau, Treblinka, and Maidenek, 
the broken Europe whose earth yet 
steams with the six million cadavers that 
were its children. The ideals of liberty 
and fraternity had beckoned, and what 
could the fate of the Jews be when this 
frontier, too, dissolved in the graveyard 
of the trampled dreams and ideals of 
earlier generations? What icy wind must 
have blown across the hearts of Europe- 
an Jewry in these moments? To the 
“emancipated” Jew the blow must have 
been the bitterest of all. But the 
shock could not have been much less 
even to those who had immersed them- 
selves in the mainstream of the Jewish 


tradition, and who felt that much was 
to have been expected from an enlight- 
ened Gentile world. There were many, 
even within this latter group—unhing- 
ed by what they had experienced—who 
were convinced that the final frontier 
had closed, the last illusion, that last 
dream of an ordered decent universe 
which had motivated the bitter Puritan- 
ism of twenty-five centuries. 


One of the significances of a thesis as 
provocative as that contained in Turn- 
er’s frontier essay is that it has enough 
truth to allow it longevity in spite of 
the most cogent criticism. If he failed 
to make his case for the frontier as the 
unique catalyst in American history, at 
the least he brought it to the attention 
of the American people as one of the 
important factors in American life. Sim- 
ilarly, the “Turnerian” approach estab- 
lishes for reappraisal the undoubted im- 
portance in Jewish history of the attach- 
ment to a national shrine, the search for 
a footpath amidst the barbed wire of 
the Shulhan Aruk, the joyous clasp of 
the Gentile hand in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But if the fall-line of the geograph- 
ic frontier was not the key to American 
greatness, neither were Zion's border- 
stones, the devious quibblings of minds 
denied the arena of empiricism, or the 
uncertain friendship of Western Christ- 
endom the presiding factors in Jewish 
history. 

If one follows the thin cry of the 
shepherd's reed back again to the great 
oral tradition of the Exodus, listening 
carefully to the nuances with which the 
story is told, one wonders if Moses was 
leading his people primarily to the Land, 
whether it was essentially Canaan which 
the wandering Israelites sought to attain 
during their forty years in the wilder- 
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ness. The strip of soil: how little it 
meant on the more important path the 
great desert chieftain was leading his 
children. He was leading them, after all, 
to a contract with the mysterious God 
of the Kenites; and Mount Sinai could 
therefore have been in Africa, Central 
Asia, Eastern Europe—or in any other 
part of the ancient world; the experi- 
ence was the branding of the Law be- 
tween the eyes of a lawless people. The 
moment had arrived for a polydemon- 
istic tribe to appreciate that worship of 
a deity signified moral inhibitions in so- 
ciety, the sacrifice of the brute urge to 
higher standards of civilized restraint: 
settlement anywhere was impossible be- 
yond this framework. The long trek was 
through the caverns of the spirit: it 
could likely have been made in any di- 
rection, or, indeed, by remaining trans- 
fixed at Sinai. 

In the sixth century B.C.E., several 
centuries after the original settlement, 
this discovery was rushed into parch- 
ment by the Jews, newly returned from 
an interregnum of captivity in Babylon. 
The more sensitive minds among the 
captive people had succeeded in perceiv- 
ing the true frontier. In the twilight of 
the Judean State a little band of God- 
intoxicated men had warned of the dan- 
gerous consequences of preoccupation 
with mere ceremonial and mere nation. 
The social conscience of Moses, elevated 
as a basic moral guide considerably be- 
fore the era of the Prophets, was am- 
plified most dramatically, perhaps, as 
the first Temple began to crumble. Je- 
remiah braved a lynch-mob to warn that 
the Almighty, although he had chosen 
Israel, had chosen individual as well as 
nation. Ritual and temple were the 
merest symbols of the salvation that each 
man must discover in the bowels of his 
conscience. In Babylon a dedicated mi- 


nority carefully contemplated the oral 
tradition of the Prophets. Their religious 
concepts were refined and mellowed. 
The profounder meaning of the Mosaic 
tradition was never illuminated with 
greater clarity. Yahweh, they understood, 
was not dependent upon temples or sac- 
rifices, upon holy cities or traditional 
incantations. Behavior and morality 
were stateless as well as timeless. The 
Holiness Code could be redacted now 
in gatherings of believers—synagogues— 
in Babylon, itself; the people in exile 
had rediscovered its frontier. In an im- 
portant sense, therefore, the Jews were 
liberated before Cyrus arrived to pro- 
claim emancipation. 


VI 

Benjamin Wright had written of 
Turner's essay that no one theorist or 
group of theorists had created the queer 
patchwork of institutions we call Amer- 
ican democracy, that it would have been 
unrealistic to exclude many influences. 
It would be equally unrealistic for mod- 
ern commentators to ascribe the genius 
of Jewish civilization, its trance-like grip 
on an ancient allegory, to the spiritual 
journeys that had created the original 
Code. Interpretations were necessary, if 
only as survival techniques. Upon re- 
turning to the medieval world, the hud- 
dled steeples echoing the encircling 
tread of the night watchman, one strug- 
gles to discern the principal spokesmen 
of a historic people in stinking kitch- 
ens, clutching at buttonholes over a 
table, or on roof tops, waiting for False 
Messiahs to prance out of the sky. 

When the Roman ballistas battered 
Jerusalem's walls in 70 A.D. a scholar, 
one Johanan ben Zakkai, divined a 
truth in the flame and smoke of battle: 
no salvation could be found in the cap- 
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ital after the Roman fury had passed 
by. Words of gold sprang from sacred 
parchments; Johanan and his disciples 
vanished in the night to establish, in 
distant hills, academies for learning. 
Study was of course devoted to the Great 
Codification. In later centuries, indeed 
for six centuries after the fall of the 
State, in secluded hideaways in Galilee 
and in the eastern-most corner of the 
Fertile Crescent, scholars systematically 
formulated a collection of interpreta- 
tions of Biblical text. Thereby flourish- 
ed the supreme intelligence of Jewish 
adaptability, as elaborate oral traditions 
were now, in the imminence of the Dias- 
pora, codified for perpetuity. It is true 
that no attempt was made to distin- 
guish between fundamental laws and 
petty regulations, between commentary 
and speculation. It is true, also, that the 
great commentary came to overshadow 
the Scriptures which it was created to 
expound. 

But this was the day, at last, on which 
the Jews were to enter the long, terrible 
void of exile. No love of casuistry was 
involved in the compilation of this vast 
Corpus Juris, the intertwining of the 
petty and archaic with the relevant and 
timeless. Gentile Europe had its own 
laws; those laws could not apply to un- 
believers. Jews, herded into walled-off 
communities, were placed under their 
own capitulatory regime. In corporate 
terms they were required to pay the 
“Assizes” of the Jews, or collectively to 
expiate the “Usuries” of the Jews. Fas- 
tidious bailiffs skirted the periphery of 
this polluted autonomy, The law of the 
Talmud was therefore functional; in the 
medieval ghetto the Jews created their 
own civil government, and it operated 
openly upon the rules of the Talmud. 
Violators of the Talmudic injunctions 
were humiliated, by a Bet Din of rab- 


bis, into departure beyond the pale of 
society. 

The apparatus of a statutory system 
based upon a timeless Constitution be- 
came the articulate voice of scattered Is- 
rael, the citadel of Jewish life during 
the wretched anarchy of the medieval 
era. How easy it would have been to 
lapse into lawlessness and despair; yet 
here was the magic formula which per- 
petually rejuvenated a people on the 
precipice of enervation. The recipes were 
old; but so were the lusts they regulated. 
The Holy Writ was life itself, a coun- 
terpart of medieval Christianity’s pre- 
occupation with the sacraments. The 
Jew of the Middle Ages was often futile- 
ly entangled in vacuous syllogisms, in 
neurotic numbers-manipulation; but he 
was more often struggling free from his 
environment, even in the agony of his 
inhibitions, by clasping hold of an apos- 
tolic succession of commentators, saturat- 
ing himself in the optimism and straight- 
forward morality of the Bible. A clear- 
minded minority within medieval Jew- 
ry avoided the thorns and brambles of 
ideological officiousness and followed the 
straight path of the Talmud’s inner spir- 
it to breath once more the heady aroma 
of the cedars of Lebanon. The Talmud’s 
contribution to progress, after all, was 
the reformulation and publicity it gave 
to the laws of a greater and more en- 
lightened era. The rediscovery of Jus- 
tinian’s Code by the glossators of twelfth 
century Bologna was less significant by 
comparison. It was not the force of the 
State which bound the Jew to his Law; 
the Writ was its own compulsion. We 
must acknowledge that it was the great 
frontier of the Jewish Middle Ages. 


Vil 


But what can be said of the Modern 
World? It would be disingenuous to sug- 
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gest that the Jewish communities in the 
generations following the French Revo- 
lution spent their time studying either 
the story of the great Exodus, or the in- 
tricate commentaries of the Law. They 
had, in fact, thrown in their lot with 
the political and social institutions of 
the modern world. The great liberal 
spirit proved to be a myth; the secur- 
ity of friendly laws and friendly peoples 
was snatched away with a suddenness as 
cruel as ii was unexpected. But Turn- 
er’s critic had written: “Democracy did 
not come out of the American forest 
unless it was first carried there”. The 
parallelism in Jewish history is exact: 
Was the frontier of Jewish life in the 
modern world that which Jewry expect- 
ed to receive from the newly liberalized 
Gentile world? Or was it not more cor- 
rectly the opportunity used by Jews to 
free themselves from the dead hand of 
their own antiquated ideals? The most 
creative elements of the Western Jewish 
community applied the spirit of the new 
Liberalism, not primarily to win per- 
manent concessions from a quixotic 
Gentile community; but rather to purily, 
modernize, and liberalize many of the 
fossilized beliefs and archaisms which 
they had imposed on themselves during 
the dark days of the ghetto. Children 
of their times, the Jews, to an alarming 
degree, had become as medievalized as 
the Europe in which they lived; if 
Thomists had placed their faith on the 
slim, trembling column of hermetic de- 
duction there were rabbis aplenty who 
had experimented with Kabbalistic ma- 
nipulations, incantations, who had dis- 
sipated their energies in sterile didact- 
icism. Now that Europe was in the pro- 
cess of modernization, Jewry could emu- 
late the example. 

The new rationalism of Voltaire, the 
new Romanticism of Rousseau, the new 


Evolutionism of Darwin—perhaps the 
intellectual and moral elevation these 
ideals brought to troubled Europe was 
only temporary; but the blend of whole- 
some realism, critical honesty, and hu- 
man feeling they supplied for Judaism 
remained indelible. Out of the discard- 
ed regimen of the Shulhan Arukh flow- 
ered the new Humanism of Leopold 
Zunz; out of the understandable but 
undeniably arid intolerance of the me- 
dieval Jewish mind came Moses Mendel- 
sohn’s fresh preoccupation with much 
that was best and permanent in Europe- 
an thought; the Romanov autocracy 
could no more prevent the Haskalah 
among the Jewish minority than the 
ferment of new ideas among the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia. Here was intellectual 
and spiritual emancipation within the 
corpus of the Jewish community. And 
whether or not Europe slipped back into 
bestiality—as it subsequently did—the 
transformation within the Jewish com- 
munity would remain, the only true 
frontier of the modern era. It probably 
unlocks the mystery of the extraordinary 
creativity of contemporary Jewry, appar- 
ently oblivious to the disillusionment 
of the Nazi epoch, dazzling the brain 
and eye with a wholesome and imagina- 
tive community activity unprecedented 
since the Spanish Golden Age. 


Vill 


“Obviously no theorist or group of 
theorists dreamed into existence the 
queer patchwork of institutions that we 
call American democracy”, wrote the 
Turner critic. And it is equally obvious, 
it is hoped, that the patchwork of in- 
gredients that comprises Jewish tradi- 
tion came not from one source but from 
many. Surely those who today place 
their principal reliance upon shrine or 
ritual, dialectic or symbol, assimilation 
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or Gentile good will, are misinterpret- 
ing the most effective and vital fron- 
tiers of the past. Too often Jewish sur- 
vival came in spite of rather than as 
a result of these “frontiers”. It is more 
likely that a healthy Jewish community 
exists today because there were enough 
perseptive minds in each generation 
who understood that the Law, not the 
land, the spirit, not the letter, intellec- 
tual emancipation, not physical protec- 
tion, formed the unique frontier of Jew- 
ish history. No unimaginative depen- 
dence upon one tangible, almost fetishis- 
tic physical or political frontier has 
stunted the growth of Jewish creativity. 
What a calamity it would be if such a 
diversion of historic talent should take 
place in this generation! 

Kabbalists, dialecticians, assimilation- 
ists assuredly no longer are a significant 
part of the contemporary scene; but per- 
haps, in one respect, the lesson of the 
recent past has been learned too well. 
There are sensitive elements among 
modern Jewry who have lost patience 
with those who place even the least im- 
portance upon the liberal protestations 
of American democracy. The European 
Reaction has left an indelible scar upon 
them and they have built an intellec- 
tual and emotional wall of premature 
disillusion around themselves. It hap- 
pened in every European land, they 
warn, and it can—indeed it eventually 
will—happen here. This argument is ad- 
vanced most emphatically by no small 
number of Israeli writers, and is repeat- 
ed in this country by a smaller, but 
equally articulate minority of Zionist 
spokesmen. In proclaiming that they 
have ferreted out the false frontier of 
modern Jewish history these people are 
unwittingly placing their reliance upon 
another, indeed the earliest false fron- 
tier of the Jewish tradition. The State 


of Israel is not a false frontier; it is 
made false, however, in the minds of 
men who make it the source of all their 
hopes, and dispiritedly ascribe worthless- 
ness to the free society in which they 
live. 

The creation of the State of Israel 
has become the great historic achieve- 
ment of modern Jewish history. Jews, 
wherever they live, have gained stature 
because Israel exists. The dignity Jews 
unconsciously assumed in 1948 is 
visible to ourselves and to others. But 
this State is a mortal creation, as was 
its ancestor several thousand years ago, 
and there will be mortal problems it 
will face and mortal errors and corrup- 
tions it will have to overcome. It de- 
serves the full force of Jewish energy 
and support; but the undivided power 
of Jewish creativity it dare not have. 
One aspect of Jewish genius it must un- 
doubtedly reflect; but there are other 
frontiers for Jews to attain simultaneous. 
ly in America. The most reflective Amer- 
ican Zionists visualized a Jewish State 
not only as a Homeland for the dispos- 
sessed, but also as the most tangible 
symbol, in a power-conscious world, of 
Jewish legal status. There are in Amer- 
ica six million Jews, the greatest Jew- 
ish community in history—the most fer- 
tile minds, the proudest spirits, the most 
politically powerful and wealthy Jewish 
community that has ever existed. Israel 
is stable because this community exists; 
perhaps this community is more stable 
because of the existence of Israel. That 
stability was created for exploitation: 
scholarship can increase, political activi- 
ty can accelerate, community influence 
can expand. No one can say that the 
American sanctuary is permanent; no 
one, for that matter, can predict the per- 
manence of any community any longer. 
Perhaps we can no more rely upon the 
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American frontier than upon the Span- 
ish frontier of ten centuries ago; but 
neither can we rely upon Israel with 
greater expectancy than upon Judah and 
Judea of twenty and twenty-five cen- 
turies ago. Our true frontier was first 
discovered in Babylon, after all, and 
that discovery cannot be ignored now: 
our life in America must be taken as 
seriously as our life anywhere. Wide op- 
portunity and uninhibited creativity are 
not necessarily evidence that American 
Jewry is predestined for security. But, 
with Calvin, one must agree that spurn- 
ed opportunities and social indifference 
provide the clearest evidence of damna- 
tion. Those who commit moral suicide 
in deference to a mordant theory surely 
are the most ardent seekers of the coup 
de grace. 

If history is a guide, an unremitting 
profession of the Jewish ideal of a moral 
society is probably the most enduring 
contribution the corporate Jewish com- 
munity can make to this land. There is 
a basic judgment on communities that 
neglect this ideal: they perish. But the 
ideal cannot be enacted into American 
life by Jews unless it is first enacted 
into Jewish life. It is true that the Jew- 
ish dream of a moral society is the an- 
cestor of all such ideals, and one that it 
is incumbent upon all nations to fulfill; 
but if we do not fulfill it for ourselves 
in America we shall have no complaint 
if America does not fulfill it for us. Con- 
versely, there has been nothing automat- 
ic about the propulsion of our coveted 
values into the encircling streams of 
Gentile life; if we neglect the applica- 


tion of our unique talents and our Code 
to American life we shall then surely 
deserve nothing either from Israel or 
America. A religious man cannot em- 
phasize morality in his home without 
reflecting some concern for the disquiet- 
ed state of his neighborhood. Perhaps he 
will honestly fail in his efforts for the 
larger area; but a bland indifference to 
the fate of his neighbors is proof of 
pious fraud in the home, as well. 

The importance of Israel is not only 
the status it has given Jewry but the 
greatness it has elicited trom Jewry. It 
has been a unique ability of the Jewish 
people to win victories of which the 
physical have been the merest symbol. 
The most sublime conquests were, as a 
result, over the blood-feud and incest of 
the desert; over the quick pleasures 
lurking in the compressed squalor of a 
medieval Harlem; over the lazy depen- 
dence upon be-ribboned constitutions. 
The tenacity, the millenial zeal, espe- 
cially the vision of social justice that 
were generated in the creation of Israel 
in themselves formed the greater and 
more enduring accomplishment of our 
history. This vision—this dream—had 
best be nourished or we are undone. 
How true it is of our people that a 
frontier has not been our dream; ra- 
ther the dream has been our frontier, 
presiding over our lives as over the lives 
of our ancestors, ageless, deathless, be- 
yond wanderings, conquests, Messiahs 
and legislative decrees—the stern and 
virginal, the ineradicable frontier of 
Jewish history. 
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Philo Supplement: Vol. 1. Questions and 
Answers on Genesis. Vol. 11. Questions 
and Answers on Exodus. Translated by 
Ralph Marcus. Harvard University Press 
(Loeb Classical Library), Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1953, xx and 551 pp. and 
viii and 307 pp. 


In his Introduction to Philo Judaeus 
(New Haven 1940) Erwin Goodenough, 
commenting on the importance of Phi- 
lo’s Questions and Answers, complained 
that this work, fundamental as it is for 
an understanding of Philo’s philosophy, 
was comparatively inaccessible, since 
those portions which are preserved have 
come down in an ancient Armenian 
translation, available to most scholars 
only through an early nineteenth cen- 
tury Latin version and the inadequate 
and incomplete English translation 
which was made a century ago by C. D. 
Yonge from the Latin version. Professor 
Goodenough indicated a “most pressing 
need for a scholar, at once a master of 
Armenian and of Philo’s Greek, to edit 
the text and publish with it a critical 
and annotated translation into a mod- 
ern language’. This task is precisely 
what Professor Ralph Marcus of the 
University of Chicago has accomplished, 
and, so far as appears to this reviewer, 
who has no knowledge of Armenian, he 
has done it with full competence. 

Those portions of Philo’s original 
Greek text which have come down to 
us are in a fragmentary form (compris- 
ing less than one tenth of the whole 
work), preserved only through quota- 
tions in various early Christian writers. 
Checking with these Greek extracts, Dr. 
Marcus has concluded that the Arme- 
nian translation presents a denendable 
version of Philo’s text. This version, 
which was prepared in about the fifth 
century, is preserved in a group of man- 
uscripts of the thirteenth century, and 


was published in 1826 by J]. B. Aucher, 
who also prepared the Latin translation 
on which modern scholars have been 
forced to rely, despite its many inaccu- 
racies. Marcus, basing his translation di- 
rectly on the Armenian version and 
making use of the Greek fragments and 
his own excellent grasp of Philo’s philo- 
sophical terminology, has produced an 
English version which inspires confi- 
dence in its accuracy. The translation 
is accompanied by explanatory footnotes 
and indications of the original Greek 
philosophical terms where these can be 
reconstructed. 

In the form of questions and answers, 
Philo offers in this work an elucidation 
of the first two books of the Pentateuch. 
The extant portion actually deals only 
with the first half of Genesis (through 
Gen. 28.9) and about two thirds of 
Exodus (from 12.2 through 28.38). 
Whether Philo prepared a similar com- 
mentary for the remainder of the Pen- 
tateuch is not known. At any rate, no 
reliable trace of any such commentary 
has appeared, and Marcus believes that 
either no more was written or that such 
writings were lost at an early period. 

Employing the terminology of Greek 
philosophy, Philo sought to establish 
for both Jews and Gentiles the profound 
philosophical nature of the sacred writ- 
ings of his people. In the hope that Ju- 
daism might become a universal religion, 
he wished to demonstrate that it pre- 
sented a complete philosophical! system, 
a way of life worthy of adoption by all 
intellectuals. Since he believed that a 
true understanding of the Scriptures is 
to be attained not through the literal 
or obvious sense of the words but rather 
through the mystical ideas for which 
the words serve only as a facade, he first 
elucidates the literal meaning of each 
passage and follows this with an allegor- 
ical interpretation, discussing the under- 
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lying ethical and metaphysical concepts. 
In fact, virtually every statement in the 
Scriptures, though it might involve only 
names, numerical quantities, legal in- 
junctions, historical episodes, must be 
explained by this allegorical method to 
be properly understood. Most of the dis- 
cussions are too long or too involved to 
be quoted here, and a few typical exam- 
ples of his briefer comments, taken more 
or less at random, must serve to illus- 
trate his method: 


On Gen. 3.1: Why does the serpent 
speak to the man and not to the wom- 
an? In order that they may be poten- 
tially mortal he deceives by trickery 
and artfulness. And woman is more 
accustomed to be deceived than man. 
For his judgment, like his body, is 
masculine and is capable of dissolv- 
ing and destroying the designs of de- 
ception; but the judgment of woman 
is more feminine, and because of soft- 
ness she easily gives way and is taken 
in by plausible falsehoods which re- 
semble the truth. (We may note here 
that Philo regarded woman as infer- 
ior to man and, in fact, “nothing else 
than an imperfect male’’.) 

On Gen. 4.10: What is the meaning 
of the words, “The voice of thy broth- 
er’s blood calls to me from the earth?” 
This is most exemplary, for the Deity 
hears the deserving even though they 
are dead, knowing that they live an 
incorporeal life. But from the prayers 
of evil men He turns away His face 
even though they enjoy the prime of 
life, considering that they are dead 
to true life and bear their body with 
them like a tomb that they may bury 
their unhappy soul in it. 

On Gen. 23.1: Why was the life of 
Sarah a hundred and twenty-seven 
years? Each of the numbers which are 
here contained has a sacred and sep- 
arate status, namely seven, twenty and 
a hundred. Moreover, it has a won- 
derful unity and harmony of parts. 
For the seven after the one by a dou- 
ble proportion produces a hundred 
and twenty-seven, as follows: 1, 2, 4, 
8, 16, 32, 64, which make a hundred 
and twenty-seven. (This passage is an 
example of the author’s fondness for 


playing with the mystical value of 
numbers, sometimes at great length.) 
On Exod. 12.7: Why does He com- 
mand them to place some of the 
blood upon the doorposts and upon 
the lintel of every house? That is be- 
cause at that time every house be- 
came an altar and a temple of God 
for the contemplative, wherefore He 
rightly deemed them worthy of mak- 
ing divine offerings of blood upon the 
front parts of each house that they 
might at the same time, showing con- 
tempt of their enemies, sacrifice with- 
out fear and, as it were, bear testi- 
mony to and show confidence in the 
greatness and abundance of God's gra- 
cious acts. That is the literal mean- 
ing. But as for the deeper meaning, 
it is this. Since our soul is threefold, 
the heart is likened to the lintel, de- 
sire to the house, and reason to the 
two doorposts. And since each of 
these parts is destined to move on 
to righteousness and piety and worthy 
holiness and to change to other vir- 
tues, it is necessary for it to partici- 
pate in virtue, to which it is kin by 
blood. 


Typical also is the final entry, on 
Exod. 28.38: 


Why is the leaf (ie. the plate of 
gold) placed upon the forehead of 
the high priest but not upon his 
head? The head is an assemblage of 
hair, skin, and bones, while the place 
of the brain is in the front of the 
head. Now, the theologians say that 
the sovereign part of the mind has 
its settled habitation in the brain. For 
this reason it was in the front of the 
principal and sovereign part of the 
soul, to which the mind and the rea- 
son have been allotted, that the leaf 
was placed as a symbol of intelligible 
substance and as a likeness of the 
divine Logos and as an expressed seal- 
impression, namely the form of forms. 


This and numerous other references to 
the “divine Logos” as the mediator and 
minister of God, as the word of God and 
the harmonizer and judge of the world 
will be of particular interest to those 
who are concerned with the elements 
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which may have influenced early Chris- 
tian thought. 

The tendency of Philo to read the 
Platonic theory of ideas into the story 
of Creation is seen in his comment on 


Gen. 2.5: 


What is the meaning of the words, 
“And God made every green thing ol 
the field before it came into being in 
the earth, and every grass before it 
grew?” In these words he alludes to 
the incorporeal ideas. For the expres- 
sion “before it came into being” 
points to the perfection of every 
green thing and grass, of plants and 
trees. And as Scripture says that be- 
fore they grew on the earth He made 
plants and grass and the other things, 
it is evident that He made incorpor- 
eal and intelligible things in accord- 
ance with the intelligible nature 
which these sense-perceptible things 
on earth were meant to imitate. 


This work is not an easy one to read 
and a great deal will inevitably seem 
trivial and utterly fanciful to our mod- 
ern judgment and taste. Whether Phi- 
lo’s ideas had any important influence 
on his contemporaries or on the current 
of Jewish thought may well be question- 
ed, but for the student of Hellenistic 
philosophy and the intellectual milieu 
of the early decades of the first century 
of the Common Era this work by Philo 
is of prime significance. 

Two appendixes present, respectively, 
the Greek fragments of the Questions 
with indications of their sources and the 
additions to our text as found in an 
old Latin version, which goes back to 
the fourth century. The excellent Index 
at the end of the second volume makes 
it possible to locate and assemble the 
scattered passages on the various topics 
which Philo discusses. Both the scholars 
in the field and the general reader will 
be grateful to Professor Marcus for hav- 
ing made this important work available 
in so usable and reliable a form. 


Harry J]. Leon 


University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


The Great Sanhedrin by Sidney B. Hoe- 
nig, Dropsie College Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1953, 310 pp. 


The miraculous restoration of the 
State of Israel in our own day has 
awakened a new interest in the ancient 
legislative and judicial organ of the his- 
toric Jewish state. From some quarters, 
the clamor has arisen that the Sanhe- 
drin be re-established as in the days of 
old. Others have been violently opposed 
to the revival of this ancient institution 
for a diversity of reasons. Dr. Sidney B. 
Hoenig, Professor of Jewish History at 
the Yeshiva University, has written his 
scholarly work on the Great Sanhedrin 
with the hope in mind that a revalua- 
tion of the historical role played by the 
Great Sanhedrin in the life of ancient 
Judea would help provide modern Is- 
rael with an understanding and clarifi- 
cation of the problems revolving around 
the re-establishment of the Sanhedrin. 
That Dr. Hoenig’s newly gained insight 
into the nature and workings of the San- 
hedrin bear on the present-day contro- 
versy is highly questionable to this re- 
viewer. As a scholarly work, however, 
The Great Sanhedrin is well-written and 
richly documented, and the wealth of 
its learning should prove exceedingly 
helpful to students of the Second Com- 
monwealth. 

The problems connected with the San- 
hedrin are many. When did this institu- 
tion originate? What were the relations 
of the Sanhedrin with the religious and 
temporal heads of the State? How was 
the Sanhedrin related to the gerousia 
referred to in non-Talmudic sources? 
What offices were occupied by the Nasi 
and Ab-Beth-Din, respectively? How 
long did the Sanhedrin exist? Were the 
powers of the Sanhedrin limited to the 
religious sphere, or did the Sanhedrin 
have a part in the functioning of the 
state? These are all problems which 
have occupied scholars for many years. 
The discrepancies between traditional 
Jewish sources and the non-traditional 
sources (such as Josephus and the New 
Testament) as to the constitution of the 
Sanhedrin and its functioning have also 
engaged the attention of all students of 
the Second Commonwealth and its in- 
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stitutions. Some scholars have accepted 
the traditional texts as historically ac- 
curate. Others have denied their authen- 
ticity in favor of the extraneous sources. 
Still others have thought there were 
ways of reconciling the contradictions. 

It seems to this writer that Dr. Hoenig 
has succeeded in establishing the valid- 
ity of the Talmudic tradition which de- 
scribes the Sanhedrin as the supreme in- 
terpretative body of Halakhah; where- 
as the Sanhedrins described in other 
sources should be taken as referring to 
governmental agencies or extraordinary 
judicial bodies called upon to act in 
cases of sedition. Thus, the contradic- 
tions in the historical literature turn 
out to be more apparent than real. 

When treading on the firm ground of 
textual and factual interpretation Dr. 
Hoenig is both cautious and judicious. 
However, when he enters the territory 
of speculation and theory, Dr. Hoenig 
departs radically from accepted views 
and propounds bold and unconventional 
hypotheses. It seems to this writer, that 
in most instances, these hypotheses are 
hardly sustained by the evidence. 

According to Dr. Hoenig, the Sanhe- 
drin was created during the days of Si- 
meon the Hasmonean. In fact, he dis- 
misses the entire institution of the Great 
Assembly (Keneset ha-Gedolah) as non- 
existent before the Hasmonean era. The 
fact that the Book of the Maccabees (I, 
14:28) states that Simeon was appointed 
High-Priest and Leader in a Great As- 
sembly of priests and people and lead- 
ers of the nation and elders of the coun- 
try, does not in any way substantiate this 
theory. This Great Assembly is already 
mentioned as functioning in the days 
of Judas Maccabeus (1 Maccabees 5.16). 
Hoenig is aware of this passage (p. 170). 
That the term synagogue megale is used 
in connection with the first passage and 
ekklesia megale in reference to the sec- 
ond is entirely irrelevant. In the Sep- 
tuagint, we find both terms used inter- 
changeably.? 


1 Compare for example, the Greek translation 
for kahal gadol. In the LXX to Jeremiah 51.15 
(corresponding to Hebrew 44.15) we find syna- 
goge megale. Likewise in Ezekiel 38.15. In Kings 


That Simeon the Hasmonean is to be 
identified with Simeon the Just is a 
bold but untenable suggestion. Hoenig’s 
emendation of the famous passage in 
Abot to read misare: (one of the ofh- 
cers) rather than musheyare: (of the 
last) is equally unacceptable. Why would 
Simeon, who was the Sar-Am-El (Prince 
of God's People) according to Macca- 
bees I, (14:27) without rhyme or rea- 
son suddenly become one of the officers 
of the Keneset ha-Gedolah? According 
to the first chapter of Abot, which Hoe- 
nig regards as authentic, the Men of the 
Great Assembly were the immediate 
successors of the prophets. From the 
close of the prophetic era to the period 
olf the Hasmoeneans, we have a lapse 
of three hundred years. There can be 
no doubt but that the tradition con- 
cerning the august body, the Keneset ha- 
Gedolah, as having existed and function- 
ed from the times of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah to the Maccebean era is authentic, 
and that Simeon Just is none other 
than Simeon II described in the Book 
of Ben Sirach. 

It seems to this reviewer that Dr. Hoe- 
nig has failed to provide adequate rea- 
sons for proving that the gerousia, re- 
ferred to in non-Talmudic sources as 
having served during the Persian and 
Greek periods as the governing body in 
Judea, is not to be identified with the 
Great Sanhedrin or the Keneset ha-Ge- 
dolah. Nor is it clear on what grounds 
he rejects the traditional view that Deu- 
teronomy 17.8 ff. envisages the establish- 
ment of a High Tribunal. The entire 
section of Deuteronomy 16.18-17.20 deals 
with the establishment of justice in Is- 
rael. The verses 16.18-20 refer to the ap- 
pointment of local judges. The verses 
16.21-17.1 are seemingly out of place, 
but since justice was dispensed in Israel 
at the altar, the juxtaposition is not al- 
together arbitrary.* Verses 17.2-7 give an 


2 See Sanhedrin 7b and Maimonides to Sanhe- 
drin 4.15. 


Il Hebrew 1) 8.65 we have for kaha! gadol, ek- 
klesia megale. In Psalm 39.10-11 (Hebrew 40.10- 
11), we have in two consecutive verses for kahal 
rav, ekklesia megale and synagoge polle. 
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example of the exercise of justice in cap- 
ital cases. Verses 8-13 set up a High 
Court for adjudicating difficult prob- 
Jems. Verses 17.14-20 deal with the in- 
stitution of kingship, which was associat- 
ed in antiquity with the administration 
of justice. The fact that in the passage 
17.8-13, the lawgiver conceived of the 
priests as being judges in no way mili- 
tates against the view that the High Tri- 
bunal could be a separate and indepen- 
dent body. Moreover, the Lawgiver, in 
no way, limits the Tribunal to priests 
and Levites. The prerogative is definite- 
ly granted to laymen to serve on, and 
preside at, this court (see verses 9 and 
12) even though the preference may be 
given to members of the priestly family. 
Hoenig’s a priori rejection of this inter- 
pretation stands unconfirmed.® 

The author likewise invalidates the 
readings in all accepted sources that the 
Sanhedrin gave up its jurisdiction over 
capital offenses forty years before the 
destruction of the Second Temple. Dr. 
Hoenig emends all texts to read “four” 
instead of “forty” thus dating the dis- 
solution of the Sanhedrin at 66 C.E. 
What evidence does Dr. Hoenig present 
to buttress his proposition? The Mish- 
naic statement that Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Zadok witnessed an execution (Sanhe- 
drin 52b), and that Rabban Johanan 
ben Zakkai cross-examined witnesses in 
a capital case. As to Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Zadok, Dr. Hoenig fails to state that 
this took place when Eliezer was a small 
child carried on his father’s shoulders 
(see p. 109; the full quotation of the 
source, however, is carried in note 11). 
Rabbi Eliezer ben Zadok, who possibly 
died circa 90 C.E., could have been born 
in 20 C.E, and been a witness, as a child, 
to an execution prior to 30 C.E. More- 
over, the colleagues of Rabbi Eliezer 
maintained that the execution was al- 
together illegal. The problem of Rab- 
ban Johanan ben Zakkai is adequately 
discussed in the Talmud, Sanhedrin 41. 
The possibility of his having participat- 
ed in the Sanhedrin, which dealt with 
capital cases, is fully demonstrated. If 
we do not accept the Talmudic tradi- 


% See p. 16 ff. of The Great Sanhedrin. 
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tion that Rabban Johanan lived to the 
ripe old age of one-hundred-and-twenty, 
the problem is completely eliminated. 
Rabban Johanan died not later than 80 
C.E., and if he were eighty at the time 
of his death, then he could have partic- 
ipated as a full member of the Sanhe- 
drin before 30 C.E. It is, moreover, sur- 
prising that Dr. Hoenig should have ig- 
nored the passage in the New Testa- 
ment, which supports the traditional 
date for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment.* The statements in the Talmud 
which seem to synchronize the abolition 
of capital punishment with the destruc- 
tion of the Temple had already been 
dealt with by the Tossafists in Sanhedrin 
37b and Ketuboth 30a. As long as the 
Temple existed, there was a possibility 
of the restoration of capital punishment. 
After its destruction, this restoration be- 
came an impossibility. The 
which Hoenig has found in the Talmud- 
ic sources is quite imaginary.® 

Hoenig’s arguments on p. 110 seem 
to confuse the general functioning of 
the Sanhedrin with the right to inflict 
capital punishment. There is no neces- 
sary connection between the two. The 
Sanhedrin, as such, continued to func- 
tion even after the destruction of the 
Temple The phrase “the abolition of 
the Sanhedrin” (Sanhedrin ibid.) refers 
only to the latter phase of its function- 
ing.® It is also possible that, on some 
occasions, the Sanhedrin would meet in 
Lishkat ha-Gazt, as suggested by the 
Tossafists cited above, or that a perma- 
nent committee of the Sanhedrin had 


4See John 18.31: “Then said Pilate unto them, 
take ye him and judge him according to your 
law. The Jews therefore, said unto him, ‘It is 
not lawful for us to put any man to death’’ 
The illegality of putting a man to death re- 
ferred to here cannot be a prohibition on the 
part of the Roman authorities, as Pilate seems 
to be totally unaware of such a prohibition. 
The act is illegal because it is contrary to 
Jewish Law. See p. 109, where the first half 


of the verse in John is cited and the rest ig- 
nored, 


5 See p. 112 op. cit. 
6 See Rosh ha-Shanah $la. 
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its quarters there. This would explain 
the Misnah in Peah 2, 6. 

On p. 178, Dr. Hoenig offers a very 
strange interpretation of the distinction 
between the Hebrew terms omed and 
kayam employed in Abot I, 2 and 18, 
respectively. Omed is said to signify tran- 
sitoriness, whereas kayam signifies per- 
manence. A superficial perusal of the 
Targumin will reveal that kayam is the 
Aramaic equivalent of omed which has 
been adopted in later Hebrew. 

Dr. Hoenig’s opinion on p. 204 that 
during the Second Commonwealth there 
was no “priest annointed for war’, which 
at one time I was inclined to question, 
is supported from a Halakhic standpoint 
by Minhath Hinuch, 107. 

Finally, one would wish that publish- 
ers of the book would have made it 
easier for the reader by placing the notes 
at the bottom of every page instead of 
printing them at the end of the book. 
The Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Readers should take a stand on this 
practice and do something about end- 
ing it 

Davin S. SHAPIRO 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Don Isaac Abravanel, by B. Netanjahu, 
Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
1953, pp. XII, 346. 


The medieval world, both Jewish and 
non-Jewish, because of its stress on the 
group rather than on the individual, 
made for the personal self-effacement of 
most of its heroes, with the consequence 
that modern biographers must content 
themselves with lean data even for the 
most robust of personalities. The biog- 
raphies of Rashi, Maimonides, Meir of 
Rothenburg, not to speak of Rabbenu 
Gershom and Rabbenu Tam, are for the 
most part a lineal string of items from 
birth to death, rounded out by elabora'e 
summaries and analyses of the rich con. 
tent of their literary heritage. The de- 
tailed introspection on the part of the 
subject is non-existent and detailed ob- 
servation of contemporaries are com: 
pletely lacking. Diaries, memoirs, per- 
sonal letters, and contemporary biog- 
raphies—the sort of data which permits 


us to peer into the inner person and 
to assess his thoughts and deeds—these 
are rarely to be found amongst the lit- 
erary remains of the significant figures 
of the medieval period. 

Although Don Isaac Abravanel lived 
on the threshold of the modern era, and 
although he sprinkled his multi-volumed 
writings with tantalizing asides, in true 
medieval fashion, he effectively effaces 
his personality behind the monuments 
of his literary creations. He yields to 
the biographer little of his innermost 
thoughts and feelings, of his day to day 
activities, of his variegated associations, 
of his searing experiences. A great states- 
man who played a significant role in 
Portugal, and an even more significant 
role in Spain, who witnessed from a rare 
vantage point the excruciating process 
of the expulsion from Spain, who serv: 
ed the kings of Naples and the Signoria 
of Venice, who was unquestionably a 
towering personality of the age—has pre- 
served so little of himself in his writ 
ings that his most recent biographer, B. 
Netanyahu can barely wring out, after 
the most assiduous research of the end- 
less pages of Abravanel’s works, enough 
biographical and cognate data to fill 
ninety-one pages! And as for Abrava- 
nel’s contemporaries, they, who fairly 
idolized the man, have bestowed to pos: 
terity, merely the reassurance that he 
was great and without peer. The biog- 
rapher in despair has no alternative 
but to thread his way through the mines 
of trivia and the storehouses of min- 
utiae, to discover a date here, a con- 
nection there, and to intertwine them 
with a probability, a supposition, and 
a likelihood. 

It is not surprising therefore that Dr. 
Netanyahu can add little in the way of 
factual data to that which we already 
know about the career of Don Isaac, 
and he is therefore in no position to 
alter greatly the familiar portrait of the 
statesman and scholar. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Natanyahu has done a very competent 
biographical reconstruction on the basis 
of the evidence available, and he has 
sought to cast new light on Don Isaac 
by delineating him against the back- 
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ground of his times and by subjecting 
his literary heritage to a thorough and 
original analysis. 

‘Two aspects of Netanyahu’s approach, 
however, seem to weaken the effective- 
ness of his presentation: (1) a commit 
ment to Jewish nationalism which 
strongly colors his historical analysis, 
and (2) an overemphasis on the unique- 
ness and crucial significance of Abra- 
vanel’s writings. 

Netanyahu’s nationalist orientation is 
especially evident in his treatment of 
the problem of the Marranos, The au- 
thor insists that anti-Jewish feeling in 
the Middle Ages was basically racial in 
character: 


For what was then going on in 
Spain was a full-fledged racial war un- 
der the cover of religious agitation. 
The development was by no means 
exclusively Spanish. Race hatreds it 
must be assumed, were a factor which 
operated against the Jews of the Mid- 
dle Ages as it did in other periods of 
their history. The fact that the ruling 
theories of the Middle Ages are com- 
pletely silent on the racial problem 
—a problem which is as old as man’s 
ethnic division—offers, of course, no 
proof of the contrary. Therefore of 
electricity also functioned in nature 
before modern science recognized its 
principle or learned to harness it for 
specific purposes. 

Spain was the first land in Europe 
where the elemental force of racial 
antagonism was brought clearly to 
the surface... Thus it was in Spain 
that the medieval theory that the sea 
were persecuted solely for their reli- 
gion was put to its severest test. It 
was therefore here that it first ex- 
ploded. (P. 42) 


Although it is true that the Marranos 
were persecuted, it is not at all certain 
that racial motives underlay this treat- 
ment. Rather, it would seem that the 
Marranos were persecuted because, 
through their conversion to Catholi- 
cism, they were in a position to play the 
same role that they had played as Jews 
and which had been responsible for the 


original attacks against the Jews. The 
deterioration of the position of the Jews 
in Spain was a consequence of the bit- 
ter and devastating civil wars of the 
fourteenth century. The struggle with- 
in the upper classes drained the wealth 
of the country, and the various classes 
within Spanish society were either pau- 
perized or were threatened with immi- 
nent impoverishment. In an effort to 
save themselves in the face of the col- 
lapsing economic and social structure, 
all the elements in the ruling classes 
allied themselves with the burghers and 
the peasantry against the Jews who, as 
tax tarmers and bailiffs of the king, were 
easily identified as the source of the 
troubles of the time. The pogroms serv- 
ed therefore a twofold purpose: they 
diverted mass discontent from the king, 
nobility and Church, and they permit- 
ted expropriation of Jewish wealth. 
Feudal disequilibrium was dissolving 
Spanish society and the Jews were be- 
ing held responsible for a situation that 
they had not caused. 

Since economic and social disintegra- 
tion was the root cause of anti-Jewish 
policies, and since this disintegration 
was only temporarily halted by the ex- 
propriation of Jewish wealth and by 
violent pogroms, it was not long before 
new victims were needed to offset the 
consequences, to the various classes in 
society, of continued disintegration. Pro- 
fessing Jews could no longer serve as 
effectively as in the past as the major 
diversion, since the wealthiest had es- 
caped the fate of their correligionists by 
embracing Christianity in 1391. Since 
the ideological justification for anti-Jew- 
ish activity had been religious, Jews who 
converted were assured that their lives, 
property, and status would be guar- 
anteed by their adherence to Christian- 
ity. At first the New Christians were 
accepted without reserve and apparent: 
ly unmolested for almost fifty years 
‘They not only continued in their form- 
er role as bailiffs, tax farmers, and fiscal 
agents of the kings, but they now en- 
tered the ranks of the nobility through 
intermarriage, and they apparently had 
no difhculty in entering the Church and 
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in rising rapidly in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 

When, therefore, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the disintegrative pro- 
cess became once again pronounced, the 
Marranos appeared to be _ better-suited 
than the Jews for expropriation. They 
were more wealthy by far than the pau- 
perized Jews. There were many more of 
them than Jews in important positions 
in the apparatus of Church and State. 
They could be more easily linked to the 
causes of the misery of the burghers and 
peasantry: crushing taxes and monarch: 
ical, noble, and clerical exploitation. 
Ideologically, the case that could be 
made out against the Marranos was even 
better than that which could be made 
against the Jews: the Marranos were in- 
sincere Christians, they were Judaizers, 
backsliders, and heretics who cloaked 
themselves in the garb of Christianity 
so as to more effectively plunder and 
harass genuine Christians. The anti-Mar- 
rano campaign and ultimately the In- 
quisition served precisely the same func- 
tion that the anti-Jewish agitation had 
originally been meant to serve. The 
cause therefore of anti-Marrano feeling 
was not racial, but rather the continued 
collapse of feudal society. 

That these were the dynamics in the 
situation becomes apparent when one 
considers the following facts: (1) the 
charge of Marranoism was brought 
against unblemished Christians, some of 
whom were princes in the Church; (2) 
almost anyone could be accused of Mar- 
ranoism because most important families 
of Spain had intermarried; (3) the In- 
quisition secured confessions by torture 
and therefore, there is no valid proot 
that those condemned were really Juda- 
izers and backsliders; (4) There was 
nothing that a New Christian could do 
which would prove his loyalty to Chris- 
tianity, in the face of judicial charges, 
and which could guarantee that he 
would not be hauled before the Inqui- 
sition. 

And should further proof be neces- 
sary, one can point to the historical rec- 
ord which shows that after 1391 no noble 
family hesitated to mingle its blood with 


New Christian blood; indeed the haste 
with which the nobility sought to effect 
marriage indicates, if anything, a feel- 
ing of racial affinity. And if one is to 
judge from the steady advancement of 
New Christians in the Church hierarchy 
in the first decades after their con- 
version, one must conclude that the 
Church embraced the New Christians 
without reserve. 

Another example of Netanyahu’s na- 
tionalist orientation is his insistence that 
a realistic solution to the problems of 
the Jews in Abravanel’s times was not 
in the Messianic promises of Don Isaac, 


but in a mighty effort to resettle Pales- 
tine: 


One is tempted to ask what would 
have been the historic course of the 
Jewish people if at that moment of 
disaster—when the tragedy of Jewish 
homelessness... became all too evi- 
dent—a man of the stature of Abra- 
vanel had arisen and propagated a 
realistic course, a plan of regaining 
the Promised Land by settlement and 
colonization. One is inclined to be- 
lieve that the plan, while it would 
have been criticized at the beginning, 


would finally have struck root and. 


paved the way for future champions. 
Such advocacy might have changed 
the entire historic attitude of the Jews 
toward their national problem and 
kept their eyes fixed on earth rather 
than heaven. But this was not the 
fate of the Jews. The political Jew- 
ish leader of the age was agitating 
against a realistic approach to the 
question. The man who was filled 
with deep yearning for redemption 
was against any action on its behalf. 
(pp. 255-6) (cf. also pp. 45, 88-91) 


An examination of the historical sit- 
uation in Abravanel’s time hardly con- 
firms Netanyahu’s certainty that the re- 
settlement of Palestine was a realistic 
solution. He apparently confuses a real- 
istic appraisal—which Abravanel certain- 
ly did not have—with a realistic solu- 
tion. That the resettlement of Palestine 
in and of itself could not be a perma- 
nent solution for the Jews is proved by 
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the course of Palestinian Jewish history 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, Large numbers of Jews did pre- 
sumably adopt a realistic policy and did 
settle in very large numbers in Pales- 
tine, and for a century or so there was 
a very flourishing life in Palestine, es- 
pecially in Safed and Jerusalem. Yet the 
fate of these Jews who acted realisti- 
cally was the same as the fate of the 
Ottoman Empire, namely, stagnation. 
Even the cities that had flourished 
and had supported a large Jewish 
population underwent a_ precipitous 
decline, with the result that the Jews 
of Palestine were not any better off 
than Jews living in other parts of 
the world, and their position was even 
worse than that of Jews who set- 
tled in Holland or England. The Jews 
in Palestine were no more the masters 
of their fate than the Jews in Italy, or 
Poland, or Germany, or in the other 
parts of the Ottoman realm were mas- 
ters of theirs. There could be no solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem that did not 
involve the solution of the problems of 
Empires and civilizations. The fate of 
the Jew, as a consequence of his whole 
history, is inextricably bound up with 
the fate of the world, as the present di- 
lemma of Israel so startlingly demon- 
strates to present-day realists. 

Equally disconcerting is Netanyahu’s 
valiant insistence that “Abravanel was 
a unique phenomenon in Jewry” (p. 
249) whose system of thought was not 
at all a typical expression of his time 
(cf. pp. 128-9, 125-6, 148-9, 249). Such 
generalizations are scarcely supported by 
Netanyahu’s evidence. The most that 
can be said for Abravanel’s thinking is 
that it represents a brilliant interweav- 
ing of diverse ideas, from many sources, 
which are thoroughly in keeping with 
major patterns of thought which were 
prevalent in his time. The successful in- 
terweaving of basically medieval ideas 
with certain aspects of humanism seems 
to derive directly from the complex 
character of his own life, and in no way 
represents a major clash with prevail- 
ing ideologies. Netanyahu can make his 
claims only by asserting, as he does (p. 


126-7, 248), that Renaissance thought 
was primarily materialist in orientation 
and that this system of thought had dis- 
placed all others in Italy. Such an as- 
sertion overlooks the indisputable fact 
that the predominant elements in Eu- 
ropean thought were still medieval, and 
otherwordly, and were to remain so for 
more than a century; that these medi- 
eval ideas were especially rife in Por- 
tugal and Spain; and that even in Italy 
not all humanistic thinking was ma- 
terialistic as is evident from the very 
idealistic concerns of a Pico della 
Mirandola or a Ficino, and not ais 
thinking was humanist. The Renais- 
sance represented conflicting patterns of 
thought and it produced at one and the 
same time a Machievelli and a Savono- 
rola, a Lorenzo the Magnificent and a 
Capistrano. In the light of the real situ- 
ation it is difficult to see what was uni- 
que about Abravanel’s medieval slant or 
his messianic speculations or even his 
views on monarchy. Nor can one under- 
stand why Netanyahu goes to such great 
pains to belabor a supposed equivalent 
uniqueness of a Savonorola (pp. 242-7, 
249) and why he feels that he must make 
the latter a source of Abravanel’s mes- 
sianic hopes. Savonorola was as natural 
a product of paradoxical Italy as a Guic- 
ciardini; Abravanel, as natural a product 
of the Jewish world of his day as an 
Elijah Delmedigo. 

Although one may take exception to 
the framework into which Netanyahu 
has imbedded Abravanel, one cannot 
deny the very real merits that this work 


possesses. Netanyahu shows a perceptive 
and sympathetic understanding of Abra- 
vanel’s ideas, and he has presented them 
in such a manner as to highlight the 
ingenuity and learning of the author. 
One is indeed grateful to Netanyahu for 
a solid and provocative contribution to 
the literature about Abravanel. 


Exuis RIVKIN 


Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute 
of Religion 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Gentile Reactions to Jewish Ideals with 
Special Reference to Proselytes. By Ja- 
cob S. Raisin. Edited by Herman Hail- 
perin. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1953. XXIII and 876 pp. 


This is probably one of the most com- 
prehensive historical studies to be pub- 
lished in the field of Jewish-Christian 
relations in recent years. Ever since the 
early 1800's, when Jewish history in its 
totality—from Abrahamic and Mosaic 
beginnings to the present—was given its 
place as a part of world history, writers 
have shown increasing interest in the 
contacts between Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems. So, in 1834, Abraham Geiger 
wrote as a doctoral thesis his classic Was 
hat Mohammed aus dem Judentum auf- 
genommen? Sixty years later Hein- 
rich Gratez published Die Juedischen 
Proselyten im Roemerreiche unter den 
Kaisern Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, und 
Hadrian. Of more recent date are the 
monographs of Bamberger, Proselytism 
in the Talmudic Period (Cincinnati, 
1930) and Braude, Jewish Proselytizing 
in the First Five Centuries of the Com- 
mon Era (Providence, 1940) and stud- 
ies by non-Jews, such as Father Wilde, 
The Treatment of the Jews in the Greek 
Christian Writers of the First Three 
Centuries (Washington, D.C., 1949) or 
J.E. Seaver, Persecution of the Jews in 
the Roman Empire (Lawrence, Kansas, 
1952). 

Raisin’s work ranges far beyond the 
type of studies mentioned above because 
of its concept of comprehensiveness, the 
attempt to describe Jewish proselytism 
from its earliest beginning to the twen- 
tieth century. The author shows success- 
fully that throughout its entire history 
Judaism engaged in missionary activities 
—whether through direct propaganda to 
effect the consummation of its belief in 
the ultimate acceptance by all peoples 
of monotheistic truth and morality or 
the indirect methods of religious apo- 
logia, defense, and example-methods 
forced upon the tng minority by 
Christian and Moslem power. 


From Jeremiah—the first to pave the 
way for active missionary effort—who 


proclaims himself an appointed prophet 
to the nations, through Zach 


ariah’s 


glowing messianic expectations (Zach. 
14:9), the way is prepared for the pro- 
phetic universalism of the second Isaiah 
(Isa. 56:1-7). Henceforth, in spite of the 
reaction under Ezra and Nehemia, the 
anti-proselyte element in Judaism re- 
mained an insignificant minority, and as 
Bamberger states on p. 161 of his above- 
mentioned study: “We can find only 
four passages in the entire literature (of 
the Talmud) which are unfavorable (to 
gerim) without reservation. Two of 
them Tannaitic, two later’. 
And Raisin continues (p. 209) : 


“And even these have been so con- 
strued by the other rabbis as to ren- 
der them inoffensive. The vast ma- 
jority refused to repudiate their self- 


imposed task to be a “light unto the 
nations...” 


until the discussion culminates in the 
statement of R. Joshua b. Hananiah: 
“The righteous of the nations of the 
world have a portion in the world to 
come. (Tosefta. Sanhedrin 13:2). That 
R. Joshua’s opinion prevailed must ever 
redound, not only to the glory of the 
humble scholar but to that of the other 
sages. On that day, Judaism declared of- 
ficially that the “seed of Abraham” does 


not depend on blood and soil, but that 


Israel transcends the bounds of racial- 
ism and nationalism, and that whoever 
is hungry for the bread of life may come 
and eat, regardless of his ancestry’s treat- 
ment of the Jews’. (p. 222) 

The second half of the work—some- 
thing more than four hundred pages— 
deals essentially with the Christian, 
Western reaction to Judaism, to Jews, 
and to the forced converts who em- 
braced the dominant faith. It is a de- 
scription of eighteen hundred years of 
hate, torture, and slander. Dr. Raisin, 
as the editor Dr. Herman Hailperin is 
careful to imply in his introduction (p. 
XIV), tends to view almost all Jewish- 
Gentile contacts during the Middle Ages 
and far into the modern period as suf- 
fused by blind, unreasoning hostility. 
This irrational attitude, according to the 
author, was harbored by the daughter 


1 Parentheses are mine. 
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against a mother whose “faith, morality, 
eschatology, liturgy, ceremonialism, and 
even technique for expansion” (p. 351) 
she had imbibed and now turned against 
that same mother. This reviewer regrets 
that Dr. Raisin did not divest himself 
of these age-old hatreds; he might suc- 
cessfully have delved into an analysis of 
those aspects of intellectual influence 
and connections which produced the 
Postillae of a Nicolas de Lyra, the Essars 
of a Michel de Montaigne, or the Hep- 
taplomeres of a Jean Bodin.? Studies 
such as those by David Kaufmann and 
Jacob Guttmann could have served as 
guides, not to mention the more recent 
investigation of Hailperin, Marx, and 
others (cf. bibliography in Frank Rosen- 
thal, “The Rise of Christian Hebraism 
in the XVIth Century” in Historia Ju- 
daica, Vil, No. 2, 1945) 

Needless to add that except for this 
shortcoming the material presented and 
the sources consulted evidence almost 
encyclopedic breadth of knowledge and 
reading on the part of the author who 
spent a lifetime in collecting the data 
for this work. And this encyclopedic and 
chronologic character of much of the 
second half of the book might explain, 
though not excuse, the considerable 
number or inaccuracies which mar the 
reading. So Emperor Caligula (37-41 
C.E.) is said to have attempted to have 
his efigy placed in the Temple in 52 
B.C.E. (p. 313); the Turks are said to 
have possessed Constantinople during 
the time of the First Crusade (p. 451) ; 
and Paulus of Burgos who was converted 
to Christianity in 1391 is claimed to 
have been the confessor of Queen Isabel- 
la in 1492 (p. 533). These inaccuracies 
increase in the latter section of the work, 
as when Zwingli, who was killed in bat- 
tle in 1531, is said to have condemned 
the execution of Servetus in 1553 (p. 


2 In this connection we might refer to a state- 
ment by Jacob Raisin concerning the Jewish 
origin of the Prester John Legend (p. 409) and 
the recent article by Charles E. Nowelll on 
“The Historical Prester John", Speculum, 
XXVIII, 19538, No. 3, in which no mention is 
made of either this background or of any Jew- 
ish sources. 
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589). It is more serious when Francis 
I of France is made an ally of the Cath- 
olic princes of Germany against the Em- 
peror (p. 591), when the University of 
Halle is located on Dutch soil (p. 610), 
and when the Pilgrim Fathers fled to 
America as a result of the return to the 
throne of Charles II (p. 732) . It appears 
to this reviewer that Dr. Raisin was not 
completely at home in the history of 
Europe since the Renaissance and he 
relied largely upon dated authorities 
and references. His treatment of Luther, 
which depends largely on 19th century 
studies by Jewish historians, is a case in 
point and he thus weakens his own ar- 
gument. 

The editor, Dr. Hailperin, is to be 
congratulated for having accomplished a 
most difficult and arduous task; perhaps, 
we may not agree with him that “prose- 
lytism ‘and conversions are part of an 
inexorable historic process” (p. XII). 
That Jewish history, as a living part of 
a living environment, can best be under- 
stood in its relation to other peoples, 
has been successfully illustrated in this 
magnum opus of Jacob Raisin. Both 


Jewish and Christian scholars of the fu- 


ture will have recourse to this guide for 
research in a difficult field. 


FRANK ROSENTHAL 
Drake University, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Jewish Ethics, Israel Mattuck, Hutchin- 
son's University Library, London, 1953. 
158 pp. 


Any attempt to present a “systematic 
account of Jewish ethics” in 158 short 
pages invites obvious criticism of the 
author’s principle of selection, of dele- 
tion, and of oversimplification. Even 
without the constraint of compressed 
space, an exposition of traditional Jew- 
ish ethics encounters sufficient obstacles, 
entangled as it is with theological ra- 
tionale, dependent for articulation upon 
gleanings from Biblical and Apocrypha] 
sources, and organized from diverse rab- 
hinic ethical instruction without bind- 
ing authority and of a largely aphoristic 
character. It is much to Dr. Mattuck’s 
credit that he honestly attempts to avoid 
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the traditional apologetics so customary 
in popular expositions of Jewish think- 
ing. Yet the analysis would benefit from 
a sterner critical approach. 


Dr. Mattuck properly sets the basis of 
traditional Jewish ethics upon the theo- 
logical premise of Divine Revelation as 
it is manifested in the Law; and the 
rationale for moral behavior he dis- 
covers the principle of “imitatio dei.” 
To follow God's will is to approach 
Godliness. Moreover, because the will of 
God is discovered both in natural and 
revealed Law, there can be no real con- 
flict between our natural reason and ex- 
perience and the supernatural revelatory 
experience which plunges through from 
above. Mattuck therefore, argues that 
“the moral obligations which lie on men 
are at the same time natural, grounded 
in human experience and thought and 
revealed, emanating from God through 
the illumination of men and the divine 
guidance of their reason.” Though dif- 
ferentiation between natural and reveal- 
ed law “is made in the Talmud, it tn- 
volves observance it does not affect the 
moral law” (p. 24; italics mine). 


Mattuck’s dismissal of the distinction 
between natural and revealed law as un- 
real leads him into the anomalous po- 
sition of insisting upon the absoluteness 
of ethical principles as a primary corol- 
lary of Jewish morality while admitting 
that “their ap plication in specific in- 
stances may be relative’ and that “there 
is no antithesis between absolute and 
pragmatic, divine and utilitarian, in the 
Jewish view of ethics” (p. 43). To sup- 
port his thesis, the author invokes a 
number of arguments. 


Thus, should the uncompromising Ab- 
solutes of revelation be found to con- 
flict with the ethical behavior which is 
grounded in human reason and experi- 
ence, a delightful arrangement has been 
prepared. “Though moral principles are 
absolute, emanating from God who does 
not change, men’s apprehension of them 
changes with developments in human 
thought, life and moral sensitivity” (p. 
41). We can eat our relative ethical pie 
and have its absolute theological foun- 
dation, too. 


Hence, to justify the encroaching ele- 
ment of relativity in morals based on 
such absolutes, Mattuck speaks of the 
tradition of progressive Revelation (e.g., 
later revelatory encounters yy 
earlier, more primitive ones (pp- 4 2, 45) 
seemingly without recognizing the em- 
barrassment wrought to the religious 
absolutist. For, by what judgment or cri- 
terion is an authentic revelation to be 
abandoned or passed over by a newer, 
more “advanced” one? Mattuck’s insist- 
ence that “incidents of national ven- 
geance, recorded in the books of the 
Bible, are irrelevant” (p. 65) dismisses 
the “lower” morality of the Bible epoch 
too cavalierly. If these “incidents” were 
considered divinely sanctioned “wars of 
the Lord,” motivated by doing the “will 
of God,” what new experience challenges 
the authenticity of the “primitive” and 
original word of God? What has hap- 
pened to the tough-minded absolutist’s 
dependence on divine law when he can 
say: “changes in circumstances warrant, 
justify or require changes in divine 
laws” (p. 42)? 

Mattuck’s own liberalism in regard to 
the ethics of birth-control is a case in 
point. He himself points out that while 
the practice of birth-control cannot be 
justified “on Talmudic grounds; and it 
is more than doubtful whether strict ad- 
herents to rabbinic law would permit 
it... it can, however, be justified on 
grounds which derive their validity from 
general principles of Jewish ethics” (p. 
120, italics mine) .? 

Here is an illustration of conflict be- 
tween revealed law and natural law and 
where one must yield to the other or the 
theory of the harmony of the two paths 
to God must be re-examined. Certainly, 
an ethical directive is shown to be vac- 
uous when on the one hand, the Jew- 
ish law would prohibit, while Jewish 
ethical principle condone the practice 
of birth-control. So that even if a reader 
would go so far as to admit with Mat- 


1 But see Dr. Jacob Lauterbach’s Responsum 
on the legitimacy of birth control in the light 
of the Halakhah, in the C. C. A. R. Year Book 
1927, Vol. 37, pp. 367-84.—Ed. 
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tuck that “without absolutes no moral 
judgments are possible, only opinions,” 
(p. 43) he must surely also note how 
absolute principles may be successfully 
invoked to uphold contradictory posi- 
tions. Thus “the principle of respect for 
the life of the body” can supply an argu- 
ment from tradition against euthanasia 
as well as supply an argument “That 
when death is inevitable, terrible suffer- 
ing violates the respect for life” (p. 71). 
Ethical precepts, absolute or not, which 
may prove consistent with contradictory 
moral positions are pragmatically mean- 
ingless insofar as the ambiguity of the 
precepts offers no guide or directive for 
specific ethical conduct. 


In the one other mode of denying a 
conflict between “the absolute and prag- 
matic, divine and utilitarian,” Mattuck 
takes a position somewhat akin to Wil- 
liam Paley’s theologically sanctioned 
hedonism (l.e., God wills the happiness 
of man and the Divine will, in turn, is 
empirically discovered in terms of what 
brings man’s happiness). For Mattuck, 
the dilemma of the Euthyphro is no di- 
lemma in Jewish ethics “The question 
of whether an action is good because 
God commanded it, or God command- 
ed it because it is good, is irrelevant 
for Jewish ethical thought. It also con- 
tains a fallacy. The alternatives say the 
same thing, one being in form the con- 
verse of the other” (p. 43) . Clearly, how- 
ever, the entire rationale for ethical con- 
duct and the discriminating criteria for 
choosing between conflicting absolutes 
will differ radically in accordance with 
the alternative chosen. 


Interestingly, while the earlier sections 
of the book dealing with the theory and 
general principles of Jewish ethics em- 
phasize the supernaturalistic orienta- 
tion of their formulation, the later por- 
tions, treating specially of social and in- 
dividual ethics, reveal them to be mark- 
edly naturalistic in temperament. Mat- 
tuck is successful in his repudiation of 
the Christians’ exaggerated notions of 
Jewish nomianism; he is refreshing in 
his examination of Judaism’s faith in 
the essential goodness of man’s nature 
and the absence of a morbid dwelling 


on man’s sin in his presentation of the 
healthy anti-monasticism and anti-asce- 
ticism of Jewish ethics with its rejection 
of the celibate ideal, and in his treat- 
ment of virtue’s rewards and vice’s pun- 
ishment as self-compensatory. These hu- 
manistic strains would probably be un- 
expected by the newly initiated who has 
just come through Part I's description 
of theology, revelation, absolutes and 
Law. What accounts for this anomalous 
situation within Jewish tradition: a pat- 
ently humanist, this-wordly code of 
ethics tied to supernaturalistic, other- 
worldly, absolutistic moorings? Is it be- 
cause the theology is not taken serious- 
ly or are theological formulae invoked 
ex post facto, to bless ethical positions 
determined empirically? It would appear 
that in Jewish tradition, ethics antedates 
theology and supersedes it in impor- 
tance. 


Dr. Matiuck’s personal theological lib- 
eralism is in evidence in many ways 
throughout the book. Dropping preten- 
sions to the Bible’s ethical omniscience 
applicable in toto to contemporary prob- 
lems, he writes boldly: “Modern Jewish 
ethics must allow considerable further 
scope for individual judgment in moral 
questions... Circumstances present eth- 
ical problems for which Jewish Scrip- 
ture does not offer any explicit guidance 
or the guidance it offers is inadequate, 
or, in the new circumstances, may have 
the opposite of the intended effect” (p. 
40). 

Cognizant of the diverse and at times 
conflicting levels of morality within the 
Bible, he is able to discuss the mainly 
liberal attitude of the Bible on the issue 
of slavery while admitting that “the dis- 
tinction... between Hebrew and Gen- 
tile slaves remained” (p. 73). This hon- 
esty is rewarding. For, whether the ref- 
erence in Exodus 21 referring to a “He- 
brew slave” also included the migratory 
populace of the near-East, as some schol- 
ars claim, does not mitigate the fact 
that rabbinic law and exegesis held to 
the distinction between Jewish and Gen- 
tile slaves which resulted in an ethical 
double-standard with significant legal 
differentiation. 
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Somewhat more apologetic is Mat- 
tuck’s classic defense of the divinely 
chosen status of Israel. The unique sta- 
tus is “dependent on, or conditioned by, 
their fulfillment of God's command- 
ments” (p. 80). It should be pointed 
out, however, that throughout the back- 
slidings and sins of Israel described re- 
peatedly by the prophet, neither proph- 
et nor post-biblical authority reckons 
with the possibility of Israel's forfeiture 
of its immutable stigma as the chosen 
of God. Israel’s chosenness is thus as un- 
conditional and a-rational as the Cal- 
vinist’s “election,” and is no more de- 
pendent upon fulfillment of God's laws 
than the Calvinist-elect is justified by 
any acts or merit whatever on his part. 

Jewish Ethics is a highly suggestive 
book. It is a powerful antidote to the 
mounting wave of neo-orthodox theo- 
logical hysteria which can find glory 
and faith for God only through depre- 
cation and distrust in the creatures He 
made in His own image. 


Harotp M. SCHULWEIS 
Oakland, California 


Religion and Humanity, by Eugene 
Kohn, Jewish Reconstructionist Founda- 
tion, 154 pp., 1955. 


Christianity stands within the tmes. 
It must, of needs, be responsive to his- 
torical events, for it is resolutely of his- 
tory and claims all history as the scene 
of its unfolding. In this respect Israel 
has parity, for Israel has made claim 
to the whole history, centering its God 
as the focus of heaven and earth. It is 
however the problem of modern Juda- 
ism, particularly of American Judaism, 
that we seem bent upon destroying every 
vestige of claim we might have to stand 
within history and demand its attention. 

The claim of Israel upon the nations 
was based historically upon the unique- 
ness of its religious position, its concep- 
tion of the universe, the soterics which 
it opposed to pagan aspirations of re- 
demption. Ultimately, however, its claim 
depended on the fact that Jews in the 
Graeco-Roman diaspora believed, evi- 
cenced their belief, spoke of it—in a 
word, proselytized. To accomplish this 


they had, of needs, to possess a position 
which could be explicated and defend- 
ed, which could encounter the traditions 
of the day and emerge triumphant. 
Judaism stood in history, immersed in 
its dynamics, announcing a believed 
truth—that God was the center of the 
physical and human universe, that Is- 
rael was His elected vanguard in the 
world, that a truth was announced at 
Sinai which could not be ignored. The 
vigor of this position has surely atro- 
phied. We possess, in the present age, 
the religion of the defensive. Our only 
prayer now is to be left alone. 


There is, I believe, no hope for Juda- 
ism to reemerge with intellectual and 
religious strength unless it recultivates 
a theological center, an organon of be- 
lief and practice, susceptible of explica- 
tion and defence, capable of stimula- 
ting contemplative, philosophic, social 
and liturgical expression. The absence 
of Jewish theology would not distress 
us, were the forms of theological address 
established and the continuity of theo- 
logical speculation unbroken. Unfor- 
tunately this age in Israel is no mere 
interruption, awaiting but the new seed 
to enrich already fallow soil. No con- 
tinuity and tradition of speculation re- 
mains. All contemporary Jewish thought 
starts de novo—witness Buber, Cohen, 
and Rosenzweig. Whereas Protestant 
and Catholic thought is possessed of a 
method and subject-matter, a province 
of concern that abides, whatever the in- 
different talents of its representatives, 
Judaism is in possession of no apologet- 
ic, or theological tradition in the pres- 
ent age. Although Maimonides and Je- 
hudah Halevi produced a literature of 
immense stature, they failed to estab- 
lish a tradition which subsequent gen- 
erations might advance. When the Mai- 
munist controversies ceased, philosophic 
enthusiasm abated and an intellectual 
torpor suffused Jewry which has remain- 
ed all but undisturbed. 


It is abundantly clear that the form, 
method, and problemata which allowed 
classic theological statement to be re- 
fined and renewed in successive genera- 
tions is absent from Judaism. Emil 
Brunner and Karl Barth stand in the 
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tradition of the Reformers. Josef Pie- 
per and Romano Guardini are descend- 
ents of Thomas Aquinas. Danielou 
and Henri de Lubac are of the lineage 
of Augustine. Who is the theologian 
that stands, mutatis mutandt, in the line 
of Maimonides or Jehudah Halevi? He 
is nowhere. He does not exist. 

In the place of theological tradition 
modern Judaism has produced studies 
such as Religion and Humanity, by 
Eugene Kohn. The central intention 
of Religion and Humanity is to state 
the specific task which religion must 
assume in the present epoch of hu- 
man history. This task is one which 
the classic formulation of the reli- 
gious enterprise is, Dr. Kohn _be- 
lieves, ill-suited to fulfill. Religion must 
be remodelled, reconstructed to suit the 
age it encounters. Its conflicts with 
democracy and equality, reason, and 
science must be solved in favor of dem- 
ocracy, reason, and science. The specific 
prophetic power of the Reconstruction- 
ist movement is turned toward the re- 
statement of the religious position. Re- 
constructionism is bitterly against all ob- 
scurantism in religion generally, in Ju- 
daism specifically. This is its genius and 
Dr. Kohn has captured this genius con- 
vincingly. The problem is that we do 
not agree with his choice of the obscure 
and superstitious. We believe that much 
of what he considers obscure is the can- 
did truth. Substantially, this volume 
represents with faithful accuracy the at- 
titudes of Reconstructionism. It is there- 
fore of no moment to reassess and ex- 
plore again the strengths and weak- 
nesses of this position. Its major tenets 
are familiar to everyone who has attend- 
ed to the literature. It is more impor- 
tant to evaluate this book as an exam- 
ple of “theological” writing, to ask of 
it that it explain itself, to ascertain what 
it is in relation to the corpus of Jew- 
ish thought and expression. Unless it 
be taken seriously as an example of the 
deficiencies of Jewish thinking, we shall 
have learned little from the transitional 
period in Jewish religious life which 
produced it. 

Religion and Humanity is not clas- 
sifiable; yet it must be classified, how- 


ever broad the classification, for it 
is important to know what one reads. 
If one reads poetry, it ought not to be 
called philosophy. If one reads theology, 
it ought not be called fiction. This is 
precisely the problem that Aristotle 
raised in his Poetics when he questions 
whether, by the fact that both Homer 
and Empedocles employed metre, both 
ought to be called poets. He correctly 
decides that metre notwithstanding the 
one is a poet and the other a philoso- 
pher of nature. We should not be less 
exacting than Aristotle, however the 
ease with which Aristotle’s examples 
lend themselves to decisive distinction. 

Religion and Humanity is, Eugene 
Kohn informs us, a study of the 
role of religion in our civilization, re- 
ligion in general.' He quite rightly rec- 
ognizes that there is no such thing as 
religion in general; therefore he pro- 
poses to speak of religion in general 
from the perspective that Jewish usage 
supplies. It becomes evident however 
that this usage is insufficient, that there 
are criteria to be applied which neither 
general nor Jewish religious usage af- 
fords him. His book is therefore rep- 
resentative of no easily defined genre. 
It is a book about religion which em- 
ploys a Jewish terminology, literature, 
and frame-of-reference which he is pri- 
marily concerned with reforming. He 
writes therefore about religion from no 
defined religious center, unless his prj- 
vate convictions be taken as identical 
with a shared and communicable theo- 
logical center. When Danielou writes in 
his book Advent? about the religions of 
the world, their scope and ultimate ful- 
fillment, he writes as a Catholic be- 
lieving that all religious communities 
are members of the Invisible Church. 
When Tillich speaks in his systematic 
theology about the history of religion, 
about the Jews specifically, his emphasis 
is Christological, his effort is to show 
the prophetic relation of non-Christian 
communities to Christianity. It is appar- 
ent that whatever the modifications of 


1 Religion and Humanity, p. VII. 


2 Advent, by Jean Danielou, Sheed & Ward, 
1951. 
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perspective and inner disagreement that 
Christian theologians may express they 
turn their attentions, with unanimity, 
to a body of agreed and objective prob- 
lems. Christian theology, whatever its 
variety, is motivated by an objective tra- 
dition and problemata. There is how- 
ever in Eugene Kohn’s book no such 
perspective shared with the history ol 
Israel, unless it be the Jewish people.® 
Kohn writes outside religion about re- 
ligion. He writes of God as though he 
were outside God's immediate claim 
upon him. Unlike Maimonides writing 
of the relation of world religions to Is- 
rael, Kohn writes of religion as though 
it could really be spelled with a capital 
and universal “R”’, as though individual 
religions exist only because of some spe- 
cific ethnic or cultural genius, some ac- 
cident of historical fate that allows them 
to mature insights valued by the cul- 
tures of civilized men. 

It becomes apparent that Religion 
and Humanity is a book without a 
tradition, without a past, with mere 
hints and suggestions, snatches and ele- 
ments selected out of the collective Jew- 
ish experience, moulded together into 
something new, vital, and up-to-date. 
One does not wish to imply by this criti- 
cism that Kohn is asked to be Orthodox 
in order to qualify as a theologian stand- 
ing within tradition. Surely, as Morde- 
cai Kapla is only too anxious to point 
out, there is a world of difference be- 
tween the scope and method of analysis 
in medieval Jewish philosophy and that 
which obtains in Midrashic exegesis. 
There is such a difference, but it is not 
the difference Dr. Kaplan supposes. The 
Reconstructionist interpretation of the 
history of Jewish theology consists in 
showing that since Maimonides is dif- 
ferent from Rabbi Akiba and still au- 


8 One of the major confusions in modern Jew- 
ish thinking is between the Jewish people and 
Israel. Although these terms have now lost al! 
distinctiveness, classical Judaism referred to Is- 
rael or the People of Israel, but never to the 
Jewish people. The Jewish people is an ethnic 
designation that may or may not survive; where- 
as Israel is a theological substantive that is 
eternal. 


thentically Jewish, therefore a modern 
icdefinition of such concepts as revela- 
tion, immortality, and Halakhah may 
also be authentically Jewish, since it too 
grows out of the. ostensible needs and 
demands of the Jewish community. It 
is forgotten however that a valid de- 
velopment and continuity exists between 
the Rabbinic Age and medieval Juda- 
ism, whereas no such continuity exists 
between the medievals and such mod- 
ernist redefinitions. Redefinition is sure- 
ly needed, but only such redefinition as 
is built upon the continuation, not the 
abandonment of the authentic Jewish 
past.* 

It is patently clear that Religion 
and Humanity, whatever its merits 
as history or sociology, or better still, 
sociology of religion, is not theology. 
The first necessary criteria for theologi- 
cal writing are absent. There is no sense 
of tradition, no profound understand- 
ing of why tradition has survived. It is 
more than captious to suppose that Or- 
thodox or Conservative Jewish thought 
represents the authoritarianism of cer- 
tain segments of Jewish life, or implicit 
anti-democratic bias, or naiveté, or ob- 
scurantism or worse. To stand within 
tradition while refuting it requires that 
one make the effort to understand on 
its own terms the intellectual, philoso- 
phic, and spiritual reasons for stating 


it is clear that Reconstructionism does not 
consider its position any the less radical for 
the contemporary age than it considers the po- 
sition of Maimonides radical for the medieval 
age. The difference is that Maimonides rein- 
terprets, but does not abolish, his antecedents. 
The Reconstructionists are not only philoso- 
phers. They believe in the vita activa. Their 
opposition is, therefore considerably less ver- 
bal. Where Maimonides is daring in his form- 
ulations he did not run synagogues and write 
prayer-books for public use. He was an intel- 
lectual par excellence. His tradition became 
normative without requiring the destruction of 
his opponents. There are, therefore, great theo- 
retical and practical differences between both 
traditions; moreover, I think no one seriously 
can compare the greatness of Maimonides and 
the rabbinic mind with any one of the numer- 
ous tendencies of modern Jewish thought. 
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problems in their classic mould. It is 
not sufficient, for instance, to juxtapose 
o “historical revelation” the test of in- 
tuitional, logical or empirical criteria® 
and suppose that the role of revelation 
has been denied. Only the most uncriti- 
cal fundamentalists imagine that dis- 
closure of revealed truth is comparable 
to Minerva springing from the head ot 
Jupiter. Every responsible theologian in 
the West has been subtler and wiser in 
his understanding of the necessity of 
revelation than Kohn perhaps imagines. 
If for no other reason than that a high- 
ly sophisticated religious literature stands 
aS support to such usage it is necessary 
to take it more seriously. Nothing that 
survives so long and in so many muta- 
tions, however wrong, can be dismissed 
in a brief paragraph. Tradition must be 
taken seriously even when it is being 
destroyed, for to destroy tradition re- 
quires that a greater, more profound 
tradition be created. To create more 
profoundly demands that the past be 
enfolded in the wisdom of the present 
and thereby displayed more richly and 
more truly. 

Theological and religious writing re- 
quire more, however, than the sense of 
dogmatic or philosophic tradition. They 
require, as does all thought, an aware- 
ness of the method of thought, the lan- 


guage of thought, and the hierarchy of 
principles which fix the priority and 
dependence of truths to be illuminated. 
These are the minimum requisites of 
theological writing. 

It is necessary in the study of any dis- 
cipline that the legitimate expectations 
of a particular method and the form 
of truth possible, given the conditions 
of investigation, be ascertained. It is not 
possible to employ an a priori method 
of deduction in the investigation of 
physical phenomena and hope to gain 
thereby a full understanding of the be- 
havior and characteristics of such phe- 
nomena. The Aristotleian conception of 
the celestial bodies did not aid the 
Church in its evaluation of the conclu- 
sions of Copernicus. Similarly an a pos- 
teriori use of logical and empirical prin- 


ciples, in the manner of Francis Bacon, 
will allow us to say little or nothing 
about the nature of God. When Pascal, 
the mathematician, chose theologians, 
he rejected philosophers and turned to 
the Bible. More than evidencing piety, 
Pascal sensed the inappropriateness of 
the empiricist’s God. It is necessary 
therefore that the scientist be an em- 
piricist and the theologian a believer. 
The one breaks the paradox of experi- 
ence by constant permutations of the 
experimental method, while the other 
breaks the vicious circularity of his argu- 
ment by standing on belief and intui- 
tion. In both cases each has recourse to 
intuition and experience, as both are 
directly concerned with the individual's 
relation to his own experience and to 
no one else’s. 

It is not to the detriment of an ex- 
perimental physicist if he should decide 
that only the findings of intuition in- 
terest him—he merely ceases to be a phy- 
sicist. Nor is it to the detriment of a 
theologian that his attitude shifts exclu- 
sively toward an experimental access to 
nature and the universe—he merely 
ceases to be a theologian. The problem 
is confused however when both lose 
sight of the nature of their subject-mat- 
ter and the method required by it, but 
persist in calling themselves what they 
have long since ceased to be. 

Eugene Kohn not only wishes to bring 
to bear upon the reformation of Jew- 
ish religious thinking a redefinition of 
its intuitive bases, he would like to 
supply it as well with the refinement 
that logical and empirical evidence pro- 
vides. I run counter, not only to his 
opinion, but to current Jewish theologi- 
cal opinion, by opposing such a ten- 
dency in principle and practice. What 
Kohn specifically desires is the same use 
of empiricism in theology which allow- 
ed the Church to modify its anti-Coper- 
nican attitude. What he does not recog- 
nize is that the Church in its thinking 
vis-a-vis Copernicus is pronouncing as 
a scientist; therefore it must adopt scien- 
tific criteria, however modified such 


might be by moral considerations. In 
the middle ages there was a Catholic 
and Jewish science, for philosophy, the 
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instrument of science, was wedded to 
theology. When judging the nature of 
the heavens or the doctrine of evolution 
no religion can afford to be anti-scien- 
tific, for its a priort theological prin- 
ciples are insufhcient to cope with em- 
pirical evidence, such evidence being of 
an essentially different order and meth- 
od of investigation. It is the height of 
folly to imagine that any Church can 
possibly transfer its respect for fact and 
experience in matters of science to prin- 
ciples applicable to faith and morals. 
When religion decides concerning na- 
ture it acknowledges what ts. In order for 
the Church to revise its stand on Coper- 
nicus or Darwin it was necessary only 
to modify the relation between Aris- 
totle’s physics or biology and modern 
science; fortunately, it had precedent in 
that not Aristotle’s physics, but his ethics 
and metaphysics, had assumed semi-au- 
thoritative status. Even the power of 
Thomas Aquinas could not offset the 
misapprehension of fact. No one ever 
imagined, however, that statements of 
what is de facto were applicable, by 
transfer of method, to statements of 
what can be, shall be or ought to be. 
Theology concerns itself with what can 
be if man is penitent, what ought to 
be if man is obedient to his creator, 
what shall be when God transforms the 
world. These are convictions born, not 
out of the observation of fact, but of 
the acceptance, in belief, of a relation 
between God and man, witnessed to by 
the statement of God and attested to 
by the revolution which such belief ac- 
complishes in the life of man. Thus the 
activity of God as well as man is predi- 
cated by theology. It is this activity 
which is, in no way, accounted tor by 
Kohn’s analysis. The activity of God is 
turned constantly into an apotheosis ol 
man. Whatever man does that fulfills 
his mature, expresses his essential har- 
mony, needs, desires, is called God-like, 
divine, cosmic. Nothing is ever leit to 
the activity of God. God is the absolute 
impotent. 


There is in Religion and Humanity no 
satisfactory sense of method, of what is 
applicable and inapplicable, of what 
elements of scientific thought are of va- 


lue to the theological enterprise and can 
therefore be transferred to its investiga- 
tion. 

Theologians who attack modern sci- 
ence lor being the cause of the modern 
catastrophe are, Kohn correctly observes, 
being hopelessly irresponsible. This does 
not impute error to theology, only to 
theologians. Theologians can be impru- 
dent and foolish, as Kohn would willing- 
ly agree. Where they pronounce against 
science for moral failure they make an 
imprecise application of method. They 
judge an amoral investigation with mor- 
al criteria. They should judge scientists, 
not science. Methods err, they do not 
sin. Only man sins. 

It is impossible for any thinking to 
occur without a language, a terminolo- 
gy, a specific problemata. The language 
of thought is its problemata, its subject- 
matter. It is not jargon. Jargon is made 
up of technical terms which, like Pav- 
lov’s bells, are intended to create intel- 
lectual salivation long after the signifi- 
cance of the term has been forgotten. 
Much of Jewish theology, by virtue of 
the break in its historical continuity, is 
jargon; however much it retains its rich- 
ness and suggestiveness. 

The language of Jewish thought is 
brilliantly communicated in Max Ka- 
dushin’s immensely important work, Or- 
ganic Thinking. Kadushin is primarily 
concerned with the language and gram- 
mar of rabbinic thought. If we may em- 
ploy his term “organic” as a parallel 
to our meaning of “the language of 
thought” we intend to suggest that there 
are primary concepts which supply the 
source of generation and reduction for 
all subsidiary concepts. Though all con- 
cepts will reflect their relations with all 
others, the primary concepts of God's 
love, justice, Torah, and Israel are gen- 
erative.» No thinking in Jewish theo- 
logy, much less rabbinic theology, can 
absent itself from concern with these. 
Whether or not one accepts Kadushin’s 
selection of primary concepts, it is clear 
that any method of theological investi- 


5 Organic Thinking, Max Kadushin, New York, 
1938. 
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gation must adopt a language of thought 
which reflects the problemata of the tra- 
dition. It would be as foolish to speak 
of a sociological analysis of the Jewish 
community as theological simply be- 
cause it treated of Jews, as it would be 
to speak of a Christological study as 
Jewish simply because it concerned it- 
self with the conversion of Jews. There 
must be some defining poblemata which 
reflects the enduring preoccupations of 
the tradition, which supply longevity 
and continuity to the religious life. 
When, however, the husk of the termi- 
nology is retained, while the vitals have 
been excised, it becomes exceedingly dil- 
ficult to judge. 


Religion and Humanity preserves 
formal terminological requirements. 
It is concerned with the vocation 


and destiny of Israel. It quotes rabbinic 
dicta, It makes use of the Bible. All of 
the gestures toward tradition are ob- 
served; yet all such gestures seem to me 
to be deprived of meaning, for the Bible 
is constantly turned against itself, one 
passage being used to confute another. 
Take, for example, Dr. Kohn’'s treat- 
ment of the “misleading” doctrine of 
Israel's election. It is quite clear that 
all of the neuroses which are supposed 
to attend the Gentile world upon the 
election of Israel are non-existent. lron- 
ically, all serious Christian theology is 
adamant that Israel is elected, that more 
than elected, it is the most mysterious 
and divine communiy in the world. Of 
course, for this reason the Christian 
Churchs lavish Israel with their own, 
frequently obscure, forms of love; yet 
they are insistent that Israel has not 
only a vocation, but is chosen.* This 
election is not however a gratuity of the 
Christian world. It is a fact of belief. 
It is a datum of the Jewish religious 
experience, 

Jewish theology, at whatever moment 
of history it emerges, must turn over 
again and again its basic problemata. 
This problemata is God, Israel, and To- 


6 Dr. Kohn prefers the term “vocation”. Berd- 
yaev, Maritain, Bloy, Peguy prefer the term 
“chosen”, to describe Israel's relation to God. 


rah. Whether Jewish theology accept 
classic or modern versions of its prob- 
lems is unimportant. It is more impor- 
tant that it utilize a language of thought 
which continues the development of its 
religious vitality. This means taking 
classical concepts and discovering their 
application, their scope, and limitation. 
It means however that these concepts 
must be taken intact, as they were, be- 
fore they can be altered. It requires, if 
for no other reason than that the re- 
formers are privileged to reform some- 
thing, rather than nothing, that the clas- 
sical problemata which extend into the 
language of the Bible be taken serious- 
ly. This is possible if it is acknowledged, 
at least in principle, that the perplexi- 
ties of modern man, his metaphysical 
distress, his intellectual and spiritual 
anxiety, are not so vastly different from 
the dissatisfaction, cavilling, and scep- 
ticism that the Jews of the desert turn- 
ed against Moses and God. We are not 
really so advanced, so matured that we 
con afford to relinquish hold on the past 
which has sustained us, which has al- 
lowed us to survive long enough to 
scrutinize it, not as pagans, but as Jews. 


The Order of Priority: 

This is perhaps the most pressing ne- 
cessity of any theological thinking. All 
principles are not equally valid, partic- 
ularly when differing principles are di- 
rected to the explication of the same 
subject-matter. Unlike Kohn’s rather 
brisk treatment of Rabbi Akiba’s dic- 
tum concerning “freedom and deter- 
minism” the presence of paradox does 
not compel us to ascribe, as he claims, 
relative truth to each alternative. Aki- 
ha’s dictum does not read that some 
things are foreseen, whereas others are 
free. Akiba speaks in absolutes. The 
fact that he speaks paradoxically does 
not prove that his words are to be taken 
as essentially relative. Kohn is frighten- 
ed of paradox, perhaps because much 
of the so-called existentialism that Jew- 
ish critics are forever locating in the 
most pedestrian Jewish thinkers has up- 
set the equilibrium of two decades of 
pat Jewish thought. The real problem 
is more profound than any historical or 
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cultural eccentricity. There is conceal- 
ed in Kohn’s treatment of the statement 
of Akiba a far-reaching deficiency of 
contemporary Jewish theological writing. 
Indifference to the proper subject-mat- 
ter and method of theological concep- 
tion has led to an almost total eclipse 
of all hierarchy and priority of theg- 
logical principles. Akiba speaks not as 
a rationalist seeking to order the uni- 
verse according to accepted canons of 
logic. He is a paradoxicalist because the 
universe confronts him as a mystery, in 
which both the freedom of God and the 
freedom of man seem contradictory. He 
speaks in absolutes for God leaves no 
room for limitation. This is his per- 
plexity. It is a perplexity which oc- 
cupied the skilled attentions of the great- 
est medieval theologians. It occupies us 
today. We cannot even state the prob- 
lem unless it be seen that what is at 
stake is the primacy of God and the 
categories by which we seek to interpret 
his presence to us. 


In Religion and Humanity the prob- 
lem of principles is most clearly 
seen in Kohn’s subordination of re- 
ligion to democracy. Democracy is clear- 
ly a system which predicates as primary 
the equality and dignity of the indivi- 
dual. This seems, quite legitimately, to 
Dr. Kohn a desirable system, one 
which by its thorough-going sense of re- 
lative merit and justice and its hatred 
for absolutism may profitably instruct 
religion in the modern age. The whole 
argument is based however upon a blur- 
ring of the meaning which terms such 
as “relative” and “absolute” might have. 
Is the relative in political theory and 
practice equivalent with the relative in 
theological doctrine? Is truth in practi- 
cal science (and politics, ethics, and rhe- 
toric are practical sciences) to be made 
equivalent with truth in theoretical sci- 
ence (metaphysics and, by extension, 
theology being theoretical sciences) ? Un- 
questionably any religion that proclaims 
itself to be the exclusive instrument of 
God's disclosure in the world is making 
absolute claim. When such a religion 
attempts to effectuate its theoretical 
claim by action that is incoherent with 
its merely theoretical pretension it may 


be challenged. With the Judaism of the 
Maccabean age, which proselytized with 
violence, or the Catholic Church, which 
has frequently converted with the sword, 
a practical right is afhrmed that must 
be fought. This is not to say that the 
theoretical claim is untrue. To affirm in 
metaphysics or theology that all truth 
is relative is to grant, by logical im- 
plication, that all claims are as equally 
false as true, or that they are true in 
some respects and situations, but false 
in others. Democracy, if it is true, is ab- 
solutely true or else it must be acknowl- 
edged that it is only true for some, but 
quite possibly false for others. Similar- 
ly God and the universe cannot be an 
amalgam of everyone’s claims. Surely 
they are more than everyone claims 
them to be. This is the limitation of 
rational theology and the strength of 
revealed theology, for where the former 
takes limitation as the instrument of 
apprehension, the latter bases itself on 
the word which God speaks concerning 
Himself. If there is no absolute factor 
in the Biblical narrative which makes 
known the living God than surely rela- 
tive theology, that is theology relative 
to reason alone, is all that remains. Dr. 
Kohn is modest in acknowledging that 
human reason by itself is a fallible in- 
strument. Even granting its fallibility 
however, the philosopher examines his 
experience and decides, affirming prin- 
ciples, describing their scope, deriving 
consequences from his affirmations. Even 
the pragmatist, whatever the generosity 
of his principles, is unusually absolute 
when he assails his opponents. He is 
justified in being so, for his description 
of reality absolutizes his insistence upon 
variety and contrast, relative worth and 
value. He merely demonstrates by his 
practical conviction the failure of his 
principles to be sufficiently forceful. 
The ignorance of priority in theology 
is death. The acknowledgment of priori- 
ty is the acknowledgment of the abso- 
lute, for every series ends and every hier- 
archy has its beginning. It is precisely in 
my uncertainty of the point at which 
he begins and ends that Dr. Kohn suc- 
ceeds in eluding me most completely. 
Were he to have begun by affirming that 
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all that contravenes the truth disclosed 
in the democratic society and projected 
by the democratic ideal is false and must 
be abandoned we would know where he 
stands. He would have provided us with 
a decisive criterion by which to discrim- 
inate and compare. Unfortunately Dr. 
Kohn, and he is not alone in this, wants 
his cake and his penny, his democracy 
and his Judaism, He would prefer a Ju- 
dlaism civilized by the egalitarian spirit 
of democracy. This may be desirable, 
but it leaves, I fear, a rather denuded 
Judaism. It is possible only if, as Dr. 
Kohn believes, Judaism is to be under- 
stood as a human construction, as an 
artifact by which an ancient people 
sought to elicit its best intentions, sub- 
due its baser passions, and draw itself 
more closely into the order of the uni- 
verse. Where we disagree is in my belief 
that Judaism was formed by God, that 
where Jews have created wisely they 
have created out of a more profound 
sense of what God reveals and demands. 
Where they have acted foolishly, they 
have acted from ignorance or forgetful- 
ness of what God desires of man. I am 
only too willing to acknowledge that 
such afhrmation betrays profound and 
unsolved theological problems: what is 
God's will? what is it God reveals? what 
is the authority of the tradition created 
out of his Word? Surely these are the 
profound questions, the prior questions. 
To ask them requires that we acknowl- 
edge that God, Israel, and Torah are 
the prior problems. Through them the- 
ology must form its principles of analysis 
and declaration. We may, as Eugene 
Kohn has done, take the experience ol 
the democratic society and ask in what 
manner it may instruct us. We risk how- 
ever a peripheral investigation. We risk 
questioning the greater with the lesser, 
the divine with the all-too-human. 

It is my conviction that Jewish thought 
must be theology, must be a discipline 
that partakes of the intellectual rigor 
and spiritual necessities of all disci- 
plines, that it must redevelop its sense 
of history, reaffirm its conceptual struc- 
ture, reformulate its principles. The de- 
ficiencies of Eugene Kohn’s Religion 
and Humanity are 1 _ believe real 


deficiencies. They are tne results not of 
false doctrine, but of unclarity. Until 
we have clarity we can have no theo- 
logy. The price of clarity is method. Ei- 
ther there will be a method, language 
of thought an order of principle and 
problem or there will be no theology. 


ARTHUR A. COHEN 
New York 


THE AUTHOR REPLIES 


Mr. Arthur Cohen has written a re- 
view of my book which does not so much 
review it as make it the occasion for 
expounding certain theological theories 
of his own that contest the very premises 
on which the book was written. I shall, 
accordingly, not bother to defend my 
book, which speaks for itself. 1 only hope 
that the readers of Judaism will take the 
trouble to read the book, form their own 
opinion of it, and not see it through the 
distorting lenses of Mr. Cohen's arbit- 
rary postulates. 

Mr. Cohen contends that “Religion 
and Humanity, whatever its merits... 
is not theology.” That is correct. Re- 
ligion and Humanity is not a book ol 
theology, although it has certain theo- 
logical implications. Had I wished to 
write about theology I might have writ- 
ten a book on the subject of Theology 
and Humanity, but the title I have given 
the book is a correct indication of its 
contents and purpose, It is concerned 
with the role of religion in human civ- 
ilization. Mr. Cohen's assertion that 
“Jewish thought must be theology,” is 
absurd. If it were true, it would follow 
that there was no Jewish thought what- 
ever before Saadia, or, at any rate, be- 
fore Philo. 

To understand the premises of my 
own religious thinking, where it differs 
diametrically from Dr. Cohen's, it would 
be well to inquire into the relation of 
theology to religion. I studied theology 
under Solomon Schechter, and I recall 


his remarks on that theme. He said that 
theology was “the grammar of religion.” 
Only when a language is in danger of 
being lost, or when a language is studied 
by persons who speak a different tongue, 
lo people go to the trouble of analyzing 
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its inflections and syntax. People who 
are at home in a language do not trouble 
themselves about its grammar. For it is 
linguistic usage that determines the rules 
of grammar and not vice-versa. Only ped- 
ants are sticklers on grammatical form 
even where it interferes with the func- 
tion of communication which is the psy- 
chological foundation of language. 


Applying the analogy to our under- 
standing of the relation of theology to 
religion, it is the religious experience 
which is primary, and theological doc- 
trines are merely generalizations and ab- 
stractions which have no meaning or 
validity apart from experience, that 1s, 
apart from the body of knowledge de- 
rived from sense data and from those 
a priori assumptions which underly all 
human thinking. 


In respect to the role that theology 
plays in religion, Christianity, for his- 
torical reasons differs from Judaism, 
though Mr. Cohen ignores the differ- 
ence, and seems to me to take the Chris- 
tian, rather than the Jewish, view. Chris- 
tianity had to persuade the people of 
the Greco-Roman world to accept re- 
ligious sancta that were foreign to its 
culture. It could not base belief in sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ on the tra- 
ditional cultures of the pagan civiliza- 
tions. It therefore had to create a theol- 
ogy to justify the cosmic significance it 
assigned to the myth of the vicarious 
atonement through the crucifixion of a 
god-man. In Jewish religion, the basic 
postulates of faith remained, for the 
most part, implicit and unsystematized. 
The many-voiced Torah literature be- 
came the subject for religious study, not 
a catechism. When compared with our 
Torah, even the New Testament is seen 
to be little more than a religious tract. 


Though Mr. Cohen accuses me of crit- 
icizing Jewish tradition from without, 
it is he who, contrary to the Jewish tra- 
ditional attitude, which derives Jewish 
theology from Jewish religious experi- 
ence, would derive Jewish religion trom 
theology, thus severely limiting the scope 
and inhibiting the dynamism of Jewish 
religion. He accordingly distorts the Jew- 
ish tradition to fit his dogmatic theol- 


ogy. For example, he makes a theologian 
of Rabbi Akiba. Rabbi Akiba was a 
saint and a martyr, and not a theologian. 
Perhaps my book may have somewhat 
misled him in that respect, although, 
had he read the notes at the back of 
the book as well as the text, he would 
not have been misled. In discussing the 
relation of freedom to determinism, one 
of the problemata of systematic theol- 
ogy, I referred to a common interpreta- 
tion of Rabbi Akiba’s statement, hakol 
zafui vehareshuth netunah. That inter- 
pretation is based on a_ translation 
which renders it: “All is foreseen, 
but freedom is granted.” I explain 
that the apparent paradox could be 
resolved if one assumes that the two 
ostensibly contradictory statements are 
contradictory only if taken as absolutes, 
but that, if we take them as being re- 
latively true, they are seen to be polar 
concepts, each of which has its own 
sphere of validity. 1 was careful, how- 
ever, to put in a note that the transla- 
tion on which the paradox was built is 
not correct. Correctly translated, Rabbi 
Akiba’s dictum contains no paradox. For 
the word zafui does not mean “fore- 
seen” but merely “scanned” or “viewed.” 
What Rabbi Akiba was reminding his 
hearers was that, though they were free 
to choose between god and evil, their 
choice would not escape the divine scru- 
tiny, and hence the divine judgment. 
Dr. Cohen repeatedly uses the term 
“problemata.” His use of the term is sig- 
nificant. Not being an initiate in the 
secret councils of the theologians, I am 
concerned in my book not with proble- 
mata but with problems, with the prob- 
lems that confront men and women 
everywhere in their quest of salvation 
and the good life. For I believe that 
religion must occupy itself in every gen- 
eration with the problems that emerge 
out of the events and conditions of the 
age. And in discussing those problems, 
I find no need for a recondite language 
but act on the assumption of R. Isn- 
mael that “the Torah speaks the lan- 
guage of men.” Who, except pedantic 
theologians, talks about problemata? 
What is a problema (or is the word 
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problematon?). 1 confess my ignorance. 
i very much suspect that the discussion 
of problemata is a dodge to evade dis- 
cussing problems. 


At any rate, I do not find that Mr. 
Cohen shows any interest in the real 
problems of religious orientation with 
which my book is primarily concerned. 
What light does he cast on the prob- 
lem of the relation of authority to free- 
dom and democracy? of tradition to 
change? of nationalism to universalism? 
of the diversity of religions to the unity 
of God and of mankind? of spontaneous 
prayer to liturgy? of personal integrity 
to normative conformity? These prob- 
lems are discussed in my book, and 
treated in the social, political and cul- 
tural contexts in which they appear to 
contemporary human beings. But such 
mundane and temporal problems are 
apparently beneath the scrutiny of 
theologians concerned with eternal prob- 
lemata. 

What mainly interests Mr. Cohen is 
“the claim of Israel upon the nations,” 
a “claim which could be explicated and 
defended, which could encounter the 
traditions of the day and emerge trium- 
phant,” in a word with apologetics. He 
then goes on to describe that claim as 
“a believed truth—that God was the cen- 
ter of the physical and human universe, 
that Israel was his elected vanguard in 
the world, that a truth was revealed at 
Sinai which could not be ignored.” I 
should like very much to hear Mr. Co- 
hen explicate the centrality of God in 
the physical and human universe in a 
way that would make that idea “emerge 
triumphant” in an encounter with the 
exponents of Biblical research, relativist 
physics, of Freudian psychology, of Marx- 
ist economics, to name but a few of 
the traditions of our day. But there is 
no inkling in his review, of even the 
faintest outlines of an argument which 
would convert the adherents of any of 
these heresies. I should also like to know 
how he would defend in terms accept- 
able to a Hindu philosopher, the propo- 
sition that “Israel was God’s elected 
vanguard in the world.” Why davka Is- 
rael and not the people who first came 
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to know Brahma? And how can he speak 
of a “truth revealed at Sinai which can- 
not be ignored,” in an age when peo- 
ples threaten each other with hydrogen 
bombs, completely ignoring the rule, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” for, | presume he would include 
that among the truths revealed at Sinai, 
though he leaves the content of the Si- 
naitic revelation a blank for the reade1 
to fill in at will? 

Mr. Cohen charges me with lack of 
method because I apply the same criteria 
for evaluating the truth of religious 
beliefs as of any other beliefs or hypo- 
thetical assumptions. Now, he may not 
like the method that I apply, but his 
not liking it does not justify his de- 
claring it to be no method at all. I do, 
indeed, apply the same criteria for eval- 
uating beliefs which are part of our re- 
ligious tradition that I apply to those 
which are part of any other cultural 
tradition. And I devote the greater part 
of the very first chapter of my book to 
defining those criteria. As I see them, 
they are intuition (in the sense of the 
notions that are axiomatic to human 
thinking), logic or inner consistency, 
and empirical knowledge or conformity 
with observed phenomena of nature. 

Mr. Cohen, on the other hand, would 
have us believe that theological think- 
ing is valid to the extent that it is 
paradoxical, and to the extent that it 
stresses traditional preconceptions (or, 
in other words, prejudices) above veri- 
fiable judgments. In his demand for “or- 
ganic thinking,” he is guilty of the same 
crucial error into which Dr. Kadushin, 
the inventor of the term, falls. That 
error is to forget the organic unity of 
the human race and to assume that there 
is a certain special type of logic that is 
dependent on whether one stands “‘with- 
in” one or another historically con- 
ditioned tradition. 

According to such “organic thinking,” 
the only significant criterion for eval- 
uating relisious belief is, whether it con- 
forms to “a body of agreed and objec- 
tive problems.” Agreed to by whom? 
Objective in what sense? And how can 
a problem be a criterion? When he 
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comes down to discussing a concrete 
problem, like the religious role of the 
Jewish people in human society (I use 
the term Jewish people because, unfor- 
tunately, the term /srael has been cur- 
rently identified with a particular pol- 
itical state), he is not satisfied with 
treating that role as a problem, but in- 
sists on our accepting the traditional in- 
terpretation of the problem in terms of 
God's having “chosen” Israel. Since I 
devote an entire chapter of my book 
(Chapter VI) to a discussion of the 
problem, he cannot truthfully say that 
1 ignore it, but he ignores completely 
the problematic character of the prob- 
lems and assumes that tradition has al- 
ready solved it. 


In order to justify his perverse dis- 
regard of logic, he gives to his theology 
a pseudo-philosophical explanation. He 
would have scientific thought accept em- 
piricism and inductive reasoning ex- 
clusively, and religious thought depend 
on deductive reasoning from traditional 
premises only. A proposition can thus 
be true for science and false for religion 
at one and the same time. That seems 
to me to sin not only against the light 
of science but also against one of the 
most comprehensive beliefs of the Jew- 
ish religious tradition, the belief in the 
unity of God. According to that belief, 
the God of nature and the God of revel- 
ation are one. The God whose glory 
the heavens proclaim and the God whose 
“Torah is perfect reviving the spirit” 
are identical, and are extolled in the 
same Psalm (Psalm 19). 


I have called his view pseudo-philoso- 
phical, because, from a sound epistemo- 
logical viewpoint, there is no inductive 
reasoning that does not imply a deduc- 
tion from an a priori premise. That pre- 
mise, however, does not stem from any 
historically conditioned tradition, but 
from the intrinsic nature of the human 
mind. It was pointed out by Morris Ra- 
phael Cohen that the inductive syllogism 
implies a prior deductive one. 

To demonstrate the correctness of this 
reasoning would take us too far afield 
but im all scientific thinking, as well as 
in theological thinking, deductive as 


well as inductive reasoning plays a part. 
And in all sound theological thinking, 
inductive as well as deductive reasoning 
must be recognized as valid. The insis- 
tence that religious doctrines are to be 
judged by their fruits or consequences, 
is generally assumed in religious litera- 
ture. It is, therefore, legitimate to ask 
of such doctrine as that of the Chosen 
People mai nafka mineh, “What are its 
practical effects?,”” a question that can 
only be answered by empirical considera- 
tions, such as Mr. Cohen rejects as out- 
side the scope of theology. Thus all of 
Mr. Cohen’s philosophical strictures on 
my approach to the problem of religion 
and its role in human life have no foun- 
dation and are, in effect, mere verbiage. 


If I have been severe in my criticism 
of Mr. Cohen's theological notions, it is 
not because I want to disparage his re- 
ligious approach out of any pride of 
opinion. All conceptions of God that 
human beings can define are, at best, 
expressions of what they mean by the 
term God, and have only a relative and 
symbolic truth. Hence, different person- 
alities will inevitably differ in their 
theological thinking, and any honest 
view (and I see no reason to question 
the honesty of Mr. Cohen's opinions) is 
entitled to respect. But I feel called 
upon to tear down the premises of this 
thinking because it seems to me to be 
representatives of a trend in our contem- 
porary culture which is of the utmost 
danger. 


I refer to the trend of men, who are 
confronted by social and ethical prob- 
lems that they do not know how to solve, 
to seek an escape from them in specula- 
tive thinking that throws the whole 
burden of responsibility on God and 
asks man only to admit humbly his hu- 
man incompetence. By viewing these 
problems as eternal paradoxes or “prob- 
lemata,” such theologies exempt their 
adherents from the task of attempting, 
by the only method available to us, that 
of trial and error, to reach at least some 
proximate and tentative solutions of the 
problems that face us. Their thinking is 
based not so much on faith in God, as 
on distrust of the very powers of the 
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spirit by which God manifests Himself 
to man. What they call “a leap of faith” 
is no leap at all but rather a hesitation 
and a cry for help. When Moses, in a 
similar situation, on the shore of the 
Red Sea, cried to God, he was answered: 
“Wherefore cry unto me? Speak to the 
children of Israel that they go forward,” 
and the Midrash praises Nahshon for 
putting his faith to the empirical test 
by leaping into the Red Sea. 

The danger inhering in Mr. Cohen's 
kind of theology becomes crystal clear 
in his discussion of what I have to say 
about democracy. Consider the follow- 
ing passage from his review: ‘Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Kohn, and he is not 
alone in this, wants his cake and 
his penny, his democracy and his Juda- 
ism.” Yes, indeed, Mr. Cohen, I want my 
democracy and my Judaism and am ab- 
solutely unwilling to waive my claim to 
either of them. Apparently Mr. Cohen 
would be satisfied with a Judaism with- 
out democracy, a Judaism that would 
be as compatible with totalitarianism as 
is the very theological Catholicism of 
Franco’s Spain, or of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. At least his conception of a 
theologically based Jewish religion 
would not require that Judaism should 
be democratic. To insist on religion and 
democracy is to him insisting on both 
“one’s cake and one’s penny.” 


It has been pointed out that one of 
the characteristics of the authoritarian 
type of personality, the type that is the 
chief obstacle to the achievement of a 
genuine democracy, is that the authori- 
tarian mentality classifies propositions in 
either-or categories and refuses to recog- 
nize the possibility of a both-end rela- 
tionship. Note how Mr. Cohen's think- 
ing falls into that dismal pattern when 
he criticizes my naturalistic approach to 
religion in these terms: 

“He would prefer a Judaism civilized 
by the egalitarian spirit of democracy. 
This may be desirable but it leaves, I 
fear, a rather denuded Judaism. It is 
possible only if, as Dr. Kohn believes, 
Judaism is to be understood as a hu- 
man construction, as an artifact by 
which an ancient people sought to elicit 
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its best intentions, subdue its baser pas- 
sions, and draw itself more closely into 
the order of the universe. Where we dis- 
agree is in my belief that Judaism was 
formed by God.” 


The above passage represents so flag- 
rant a distortion of the views I express 
in my book that it is hard to believe 
that the distortion is not deliberate. But 
in the light of what we know of the aji- 
thoritarian personality, we can under- 
stand, though we cannot justify, the per- 
versity of his reasoning. He assumes thiat 
there can be nothing which is not either 
a divine miracle or an “artifact.” He 
thus rules out completely a third cate- 
gory, which is that of natural process. 
By this device, he assumes that, since 
I deny the supernaturalist, miraculous 
origin of religion as a revelation of theo- 
logical truths tied to a specific historical 
event, I must regard religion as an arti- 
fact, like a machine that men devise to 
fulfill a certain limited and clearly pre- 
conceived purpose. But I made it very 
clear that I object to the very term “or- 
ganized religion” because it seems to 
connote that religions are artifacts, 
whereas I regard them as “organic,” that 
is, as a resultant of natural processes that 
transcend the immediate purposes of the 
human beings who are involved in those 
processes, From the point of view of nat- 
uralism, a thing is not either man-made 
or God-made, but can very readily be 
conceived as both. Is a baby an artifact, 
because his parents have a share in the 
natural process of his birth? Or is he, 
on that account less a creature of God? 
Language, art, science, religion, are all 
of them the products of human culture; 
they are likewise all of them manifesta- 
tions of God. Similarly, democracy is not 
an artifact, but a revelation of God to 
modern man. I therefore do not have 
to choose between Judaism and dem- 
ocracy, I can consistently choose both. 

I see no need of pressing further my 


refutation of the premises from which 
Mr. Cohen has criticized my book. I 


think that I have justified the assertion 
I made earlier in this article that his 
preoccupation with the “problemata” of 
theology was a recourse to flight from 
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reality and its very real problems. Karl 
Marx once characterized religion as the 
opium of the masses. He felt that, like 
opium, it relieved them of anxiety with- 
out removing the persistent cause of 
the anxiety. Karl Marx was wrong. Re- 
ligion can be, and at its best, is a tonic 
rather than an opiate; it invigorates ra- 
ther than enervates the human spirit. 


But what Marx falsely ascribed to re- 
ligion may be truly ascribed to Mr. 
Cohen's kind of theology, except that 
it applies not to the naive masses, but to 
the disillusioned intelligentsia. Such 
theologizing is the opiate of the sophis- 
ticated. 


EUGENE KOHN 
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“MY FATHER AND THE MISSISSIPPI” 


ALLEN KANFER 


Once every year, on holy days, 
He went down to the Mississippi 
At levee’s edge he chose to pray; 


The river took his sins away. 


My father died while earth was evil; 

He died in pain, and sloughed the flesh: 
“Learning,” he said, “is all the treasure,” 
Leaving the earth without his measure. 


Weep, son, and envy those whose 


strength 


Believes a river washes clean; 


Who stand at river's edge and pray 


While river washes sins away. 
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IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


PHILO AND HIS PUPILS—AN IMAGINARY DIALOGUE-—Samuel Sandmel 


In the form of a sparkling Socratic dialogue, the author—Professor of Bible 
and Hellenisitc Literature at Hebrew Union College—projects Philo’s approach 
to the interpretation of the Bible. Philo’s ripostes to the philosophical denigrators 
of Judaism of his day carry overtones of meaning for our own time. 


MANY ARE CALLED AND MANY ARE CHOSEN—Milton Konvitz 


The much mooted question of the Chosen People idea finds in Dr. Konvitz's 
paper a treatment intended to allay the intellectual and moral misgivings the 
traditional doctrine has aroused in certain quarters. His title offers a clue to 
his approach to the vehemently debated question. 


HASIDISM AND RABBINIC JUDAISM—Harry L. Poppers 


Historically orientated, this paper broachs the thesis that Hasidism offers 
an illustration of the perennial tension within Judaism, that of charisma and 
discipline or, in more traditional terms, Agadah and Halakah. The contemporary 


sectarian divisions in Judaism are seen as modern exemplifications of the same 
antipodal forces. 


THE 2000 YEAR WAY—A STUDY OF THE JEWISH 
QUESTION—Nicholas Buk 


Dr. Buk’s essay is a highly original contribution to the much neglected 
field of philosophy of Jewish history. The author presents a cyclic theory of 
Jewish history with specific time limits assigned to an ever recurring cycle that 
only the establishment of the State of Israel promises to put to an end. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION—Samuel Hugo Bergman 


Professor Bergman outlines the terms on which a dialogue between philos- 
ophy and religion can be a fruitful! enterprise. The essential prerequisite, the 
author claims, for the bridging of the abyss between philosophy and religion is 


an inner self-transformation by which alone the human intellect can overleap 
its narrow boundaries. 


COLLEGE YOUTH AND THE FUTURE OF JUDAISM—Charles I. Glicksberg 

The author—an instructor at one of our largest universities—offers some 
serious reflections on the likelihood of a rapprochement between Jewish college 
youth and Judaism. The current mood of Jewish college youth is assayed with 


a view to its meaning for the future of Judaism among the products of our 
institutions of higher learning. 


SPECIAL TERCENTENARY ISSUE—SEPTEMBER 1954 


A double issue of Judaism will be devoted to a comprehensive survey and 
evaluation of the significant aspects of American Judaism in its theoretical 
formulations, its intellectual developments and cultural expressions, Outstanding 
authorities will deal with such themes as American Orthodoxy, Conservative 
Judaism, Reform Judaism, Reconstructionism, Secular Schools of Jewish 


Thought, the Synagogue and the Center in Contemporary Jewish Life, American 
Judaism and the Separation of Church and State, Jewish Scholarship in America, 
Hebrew Culture and Education in America, the American Rabbi, etc. ‘The issue 


will form a permanent volume of critical self-appraisal on the approach of 
American Jewry’s celebration of its Tercentenary. 
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